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Congress, Univ. enact policy 
changes to financial aid 


Legislators approve largest student 
aid increase since 1944 G.L. Bill 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


News-Letter Ci py Editor 


In an attempt to ease the burden of 
rising college costs, both houses of the 
U.S. Congress passed the College Cost 
Reductions and Access Act, resolving 
differences between the Senate and 
House over the single biggest increase in 
federal student aid since the G.I. Bill. The 
bill is expected to be signed by President 
Bush within the week. 

The Act attempts to address the costs of 
college through a number of mechanisms 
involved at both the front end of payment 
and the back end. These mechanisms 
include a mix of loan subsidies, increased 
grants, motivations for colleges to 
maintain reasonable cost increases and 
methods of loan forgiveness. 

The Act fulfills one of the Democratic 
House’s promises to the American 
people and not only meets, but surpasses 
Bush’s requests for an increase in 
student aid made in the Address to 
the Nation in January. The bill passed 
the House of Representatives with 
bipartisan support resulting in a 292 


to 97 vote and in the Senate by a 79 | 
to 12 vote, despite opposition among | 
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Author addresses 
‘uncomfortable 
lopics of race, 
discrimination 


By MICHAEL SCHWERIN 
For The News-Letter 


The University hosted Beverly Daniel 
Tatum, author of Why Are All the Black Kids 
Sitting Together in the Cafeteria? and Other 
Conversations About Race, in a discussion 
about racism and discrimination at Shriv- 
er Hall Wed. night in a two-hour conversa- 
tion with Hopkins students and staff. 

All incoming freshmen were required 
to read the book as part of an attempt 
by the University to start a dialogue on 
racism after the events surrounding the 
“Halloween in the “Hood” controversy in 
the fall of last year. Sigma Chi came un- 
der harsh criticism for a member-created 
invitation to their Halloween party which 
included racially-charged language and 
descriptions, as well as a hanging pirate 
decoration some students felt resembled 
a lynching. 

Tatum’s discussion another part of the 
University’s introspection into the deep- 
seated issues of race and discrimination 
within the student body. | 

“Because it’s such an uncomfortable 
topic, I'm often asked, ‘Why do we have to 
have this conversation?” Tatum said. “But I 
think it’s hard to solve problems if you can't 
talk honestly about race.” Tatum demon- 

strated her openness by refusing to speak 
from the stage, opting instead to stand in 
the front row and speak informally. 

After discussing her academic back- 
ground and some of her personal expe- 
riences with race, both in the classroom 
and out, Tatum opened the floor for ques- 
tions. One common concern was how to 
identify and combat subtle forms racism. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A8& 
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Students wade through loan market 
with less help from administration 


By KATLYN TORGERSON 


News and Features Editor 


Hopkins students choosing financial 
aid providers can no longer receive rec- 
ommendations from the Office of Student 
Financial Services, which is still looking 
for anew director after the resignation of 
Ellen Frishberg nearly four months ago. 

The University reached a settlement 
on June 14 in the investigation conducted 
by the U.S. Senate into conflicts of inter- 
est between financial aid directors and 
their preferred loan companies. 

On May 18, after spending over a 
month on administrative leave, Frishberg 
resigned, stating that she considered her 
departure to be “in the best interest of her 
family, the University and its students 
and their parents.” 

Soon after, it became apparent that 
Frishberg had received at least $130,000 
in consulting payments from a number 
of lending companies over her tenure at 
Hopkins — a number significantly higher 
than the $65,000 initially reported. 

In an e-mail to the News-Letter, 
Frishberg said that she “never intended 
to do anything that would be perceived 
as harmful” and has “always acted in 
good faith and with integrity,” sending 
her best wishes to future generations of 
Hopkins students and their families. 

In April the University suspended all 
lists of recommended lenders when it 
was made aware that Frishberg had re- 
ceived over $65,000 in consulting and tu- 
| ition payments from Student Loan Xpress 
| (SLX), a student loan company that was 
| on the preferred lender list. 

The University immediately elimi- 
nated all lists of lenders, citing that it 
would refrain from providing any. rec- 
ommended list of lenders to students and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


By CARA SELICK 
Your News-Letter Editor 


This past summer, Pam P. Flaherty 
took office as first female chair of the 
Johns Hopkins board of trustees. In ad- 
dition to be- 
ing the first 
woman 
elected to 
lead the 
board, she 
is also the 
first gradu- 
ate of Hop- 
kins’ Nitze 
School of 
Advanced 
Interna- 
tional Stud- 
ies (SAIS) 
to hold the 
position. 





Pamela Flaherty joined the 
Board of Trustees this summer. 


By MAX McKENNA 
News and Featuers Editor 


Kristina Johnson of Duke Univer- 
sity, assumed the office of the provost 
at Hopkins on September 1. She is the 
first woman to hold this position, mak- 
ing her the second most powerful per- 
son at Hopkins. 

Johnson’s appointment marks a de- 
cided shift in the office. Unlike her pre- 
decessor, Stephen Knapp, Johnson has a 
background in engineering. 

Knapp, who left Hopkins over the 
summer to become president at George 
Washington University, and who had 
held the position for 11 years, is a 
well-known specialist in 18th and 19th 
century English Literature. Johnson, 





| however, is an electrical engineer and 


a former dean in that field. This has 
caused some concern in both students 
and faculty who feel Hopkins has a tra- 
dition of neglecting the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

“1 don’t believe my background will 
cause any imbalance in how I work 
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By RAVI GUPTA 


News-Letter Layout Editor 


Two people stood in opposition to 
Mary Pat Clarke in Tuesday’s primary 
election, both of whom posed little 
threat to the incumbent Democratic 
councilwoman. As of Wednesday, ac- 
cording to the Baltimore City Board 
of Elections, Clarke held 95 percent 
of the vote in the 14th district, which 
includes both the University and the 
Charles Village neighborhood. 

Even though she is largely un- 
popular in the Hopkins community, 
her opponents have done nothing to 
secure the student vote. But students 
themselves have taken little initiative 
to voice their opposition at the polls. 
“Tt is difficult to get students to 


Though one may suggest the influ- 
ence of the Committee on the Status 
of Women’s report on the deficiency of 
female administrators in the University 
on the recent appointments of a female 
provost and a female chair of the board, 
University officials maintain it was 
mere coincidence. 

“At this time — as the University is 
making a solid commitment to achiev- 
ing diversity, particularly in leadership 
positions — it is an added bonus that 
Pam is a woman. She is a role model 
and an inspiration for other Hopkins 
women,” President William Brody said 
in a press release. 

Flaherty believes that her most im- 
portant job is to support the University 
administration. Among Flaherty and 
Brody’s main goals are to extend diver- 
sity within the university, to focus on 
funding research, as well as the most 
directly relevant initiative concerning 





Johnson takes over as furst- 
ever female provost at Hopkins 


with each school,” Johnson said. “If 
anything, it allows me to be more bal- 
anced. I am very eager to work with the 
humanities. My lack of experience in 
those fields forces me to pay more at- 
tention to, and spend more time with 
them. I have a core knowledge balanced 
by a thirst for new knowledge.” _ 

A former violinist, Johnson also said 
she has an affection for Peabody. “I'd 
like to work with all nine schools equal- 
ly. Peabody, Public Health, all of them.” 

Often, among students, the role of 
the provost remains ambiguous. .Al- 
though second only to the president 
in terms of administrative power, the 
provost’s scope of power is less observ- 
able. Considered the chief academic 
officer, the provost works closely with . 
the deans, approving budgets and im- 
proving their resources. The provost 
also recommends appointments of 
new deans. 

“I see the provost as someone who 
promotes a quality educational experi- 
ence,” Johnson said. “I want to be both 
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Despite low voter turnout, incumbent Mary Pat Clarke was able to secure a resounding victory in Tuesday's 14th district primary election. 


(larke sails to victory in primary election 


vote: most undergraduates are reg- 
istered in their home districts, not in 
Baltimore. Also, traditionally, voters 
aged 18-25 have a low turnout at the 
polls,” said Mat- 
thew Crenson, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus in 
the Political Science 


Results of the 


department. 
Clarke gained 
notoriety among 


the Hopkins student 
body after testifying 
against the Phi Psi 
fraternity during last 
year’s zoning battle. 
“Although some stu- 
dents lament her 
incumbency in the 
14th district, few 


students: making Hopkins a more af- 
fordable university. 

The board is already in the process 
of discussing tuition and financial aid 
in an effort to find a plan that best 
works for the University. Adminis- 
trators are working on fundraising 
for scholarships and managing their 
costs. ; 

Flaherty said that by building new 
facilities and increasing financial aid 
now, the school has become more effi- 
cient and productive for the future, so 
that over the long run it will be able to 
more sufficiently balance all costs and 
provide more aid and lower tuitions to 
all students. 

“This is the great challenge of higher 
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candidates have opposed her. 
“Given the challenging academic 
environment at Hopkins and most 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Board of Trustees elects Pam Flaherty its first female president 


education as a whole. It’s run as a busi- 
ness,” Flaherty said. 

This business mindset is both a det- 
riment to the students and a necessity 
to the University. It is a balance between 
the two that the board hopes to accom- 
plish. 

Among her leadership positions as 
president and CEO of Citigroup Foun- 
dation, Flaherty has been involved in 
environmental initiatives. 

“This has helped me to learn that 
wonderful things can be done,” said 
Flaherty, who actively supports Brody 
and his Climate Change Task Force. 

Besides being concerned with the 
environment, Flaherty also pressed the 
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Deans present StuCo with vision for Homewood ‘07-08 Hopkins reveals plan 


Topics for discussion include ¢ campus diversity, study abroad, free speech, student health care s services, community outreac ‘ 


By MARIE CUSHING 


News-Letter News and Features Editor 


Dean of Student Life Susan Bo- 
swell and Paula Burger, dean of 
Undergraduate Education for the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, presented their visions for 
the future of the University, com- 
menting on community outreach 
programs, recent developments 
in the study abroad program, 
and ongoing policy changes and 
initiatives at the Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo) retreat earlier this 
month. ; 

A major focus of the discus- 
sion involved how the University 
strengthen diversity and connec- 
tion to the Baltimore community, 
issues brought to light in part by 
fallout from last year’s “Hallow- 
een in the ‘Hood” incident. 

“We're. all willing to do right 
by this. Everyone is well-inten- 
tioned, but we're unsure of how 
to get things done,” Burger said. 
She noted that the University 
has begun developing models 
of diversity training for all staff, 
faculty and students, and that “a 
commission will be looking into 
making the environment more 
inclusive.” 

Burger also addressed the is- 
sue of ‘free speech, calling wor- 
ries about the censorship of stu- 
dents, “a concern that should be 
heard. A university that does not 
protect the right to an opinion is 
intellectually bankrupt. On the 
other hand, we need and envi- 
ronment where people are re- 
spectful of others.” 

“We're having conversations 
about student attitudes towards 
Baltimore,” Burger, who ex- 
pressed the idea of creating a 
week-long program for fresh- 
men to be held at the end of in- 
tersession, said. The program 
would involve classroom educa- 
tion that would connect to trips 
into the city, such as a class on 





urban education with visits to 
local schools. Burger hoped the 
program would help freshmen 
to “get out in Baltimore, explore 
and expose issues and bond the 
class together.” 

Burger praised Community 
Liaison Carrie Bennett for help- 
ing to improve community rela- 
tions, but added that coexistence 
is always strained. 

“For all the good will we’ve 
built up, we lose a lot of it on the 
first weekend. To have the first e- 
mail from the community be an 
angry neighbor irate over some- 
one peeing on their front yard 
— that’s very disheartening,” she 
said. 

Members of student council 
brought up the topic of student 





FILE PHOTO 


The 2007-2008 Stu-Co executive board discusses policies for the upcoming year. 
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Student council members played audience to Dean Susan Boswell and Dean Paula Burger's policy presentation. 


concerns over the poor quality of 
services at the Health and Well- 
ness Center, which the deans 
agreed with. 

“It’s embarrassing, [since] we 
have some of the best hospitals in 
the country,” Burger said. 

“Nursing now has _ their 
health services in East Balti- 
more, which cuts 600 people. It 
will be interesting to see if this 
makes a difference,” Boswell 
said. “[Last year] the hours were 
expanded until 6:30. We thought 
students would flock over after 
lab time.” 

Burger also highlighted chang- 
es to study abroad, and stated she 
was pleased with the recent hir- 
ing of Laurie Citti as the head of 
the office, which will be moving 
into Levering. 

“We'll be looking carefully at 
protocols, and also in instructing 
students in practical matters, in- 
cluding safety and cultural differ- 
ences,’ Burger said, adding that 
next will come the creation “of 
a study abroad committee to vet 
programs against a set of criteria” 
in order to provide students with 
programs of assured quality. 

The deans also noted the 
change in environmental policy, 
and hoped that students would 
continue to educate one another 
and work on energy saving. 

As Dean of Student Life Bo- 
swell said that she wanted to 
“yick up the momentum on 
campus-wide programming. A 
synergy exists that has not been 
there for a long time.” She called 
for the continued promotion of 
University-wide activities, and 
for students to join the alcohol 
committee, student advisory 
committee and newly-forming 
diversity committee. 

As Burger said she hoped to 
“raise the profile’ of the non- 
engineering majors. “I know it’s 
irritating to have someone as- 
sume that because you are going 
to Hopkins, you're going to be 


a doctor,” Burger said. “We are 
much more than that.” 

The deans then ruminated on 
what they hoped to have hap- 
pen in the future. “If someone 
wrote me a check for 70 million 
[dollars], | would build a student 
union,” Burger, who called the 
spread-out nature of communal 
space “accidents of geography,” 
said. 

Burger added that she also 
hoped future construction, spe- 
cifically another residential 
building near the Freshman 
Quad, would allow all first year 
students to live in the same area, 


with upperclassmen returning to | 


Wolman and Building B opened 
to house health and counseling 
services. 

A StuCo member brought up 
the option of “Greek Row” hous- 
ing. 

“It’s always on the radar, but 
there is no location or right so- 
lution geographically,” Burger . 
said. “We're waiting for the right 
resources and time.” 

Ongoing fundraising will be 
raising money for the Bloomberg 
Scholarship program, athletics, 
Baltimore Scholars and contin- 
ued work on Charles Commons, 
Burger said. 

StuCo president and senior 
Scott Bierbryer was happy with 
what the deans presented, spe- 
cifically the issues of diversity, 
changes to study abroad and the 
new energy policy. 


“We will be forming commit- | 


tees to address these issues” Bier- 
bryer said. 

“As a whole, we're trying to be 
a lot more transparent and vis- 
ible,” Bierbryer, who added that 
all StuCo initiatives will be post- 
ed on their Web site, said. 

Other topics of discussion in- 
cluded. continued improvement 
of the student portal, engaging 
alumni in undergraduate career 
programs and enhancement of 
the faculty-student program. 


ior carbon neutrality 


| By WESLEY SUDDUTH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


President William Brody an- 
nounced plans to significantly re- 
form its environmental policies, 
but did not commit the Univer- 
sity to reaching total net elimina- 


| tion of all carbon emissions. 


In a letter released to stu- 
dents, faculty and staff on July 
23, Brody vowed to “reduce, with 
the vision of carbon neutral- 
ity, the emissions of greenhouse 
gases derived from university 
operations.” Brody also outlined 
broader goals of lessening car- 
bon emissions in the Baltimore- 
Washington region, as well as us- 
ing the University’s strengths in 
science, technology, public health 


| and public policy to contribute to 


combatting global warming on 
an international scale. 
While the policy did not call 


| for carbon neutrality, such a goal 





porate Citizenship for Citibank 
Corp. Bookhart did not provide 
nor confirm any members, but 
did say that the University’s se- 
nior vice president and deans are 
actively pursuing possibilities. 

Norris-Hale also said mem- 
bers of HEAT were pleased with 
Brody’s announcement. HEAT’s 
general impression with Brody’s 
decision is very positive. “It is a 
major success for HEAT and for 
Johns Hopkins University. I’m re- 
ally happy overall,” he said. 

In 2006 HEAT was formed 
as a student-run organization 
committed to raising awareness 
of climate change. The group 
launched a campaign in an at- 
tempt to persuade the University, 
specifically Bookhart’s Sustain- 
ability Committee and the Hop- 
kins Student Council, to call for 
an elimination of the University’s 
carbon footprint. While Brody 
did not mention HEAT by name 





is still under in his letter, > 
consideration. did pledge 
| “We will get We will get to [neu- fre ae 
| to it, but it’s a dent involve- 








marathon, not 
a sprint,” Davis 
Bookhart, man- 
ager of Energy 


trality], but it’s a mar- 
athon, not a sprint. 
— Davis BOOKHART, 


ment as an es- 
sential element 
in all relevant 
greenhouse gas 


Management emissions __re- 
and ___ Environ- MANAGER OF ENERGY  ductions strate- 
mental Stew- erie 

ardship, whose MANAGEMENT AND ENVI Bookhart 


job entails the 
examination 
and_ reduction 
of the University’s environmental 
impact, said. “You could take the 


| philosophy that carbon neutral- 


ity is a steady sustainable state 
requiring a gradual timeline, and 


| do it right, or that it’s just a point 
| in time. We are much more inter- 
| ested in the former.” 


Brody affirmed the importance 
of colleges in the fight against 
climate change, stating that such 
institutions must play a central 
role in meeting this challenge. We 
must forge new knowledge, use 
that knowledge to develop and 
implement solutions and pass 
along that knowledge so that our 
students will have the necessary 
tools to help solve our problems.” 

To execute the goals he out- 
lined, Brody has called for the 
creation of a President’s Task 
Force on Climate Change, whose 
first priority would be the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive plan 
of action, known as the Compre- 
hensive Climate Strategic Plan, 
within one year. 

Teryn Norris-Hale, president 
of the Hopkins Energy Action 
Team (HEAT) and currently the 
only undergraduate on the task 
force, said that while the task 
force has not yet been officially 
formed, an announcement by 


| Brody detailing the members of 


the task force will be released 
within the next few weeks. 
According to Norris-Hale, the 
list of potential members includes 
several national leaders, such as 
Mayo A. Shattuck III, the CEO of 
Constellation Energy, a Fortune 
500 energy company headquar- 
tered in Baltimore, and Pamela 
Flaherty, the Director of Cor- 


RONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP 


hopes that stu- 
dents will get 
involved on 
this issue as well. “This plan will 
open up a lot more opportuni- 
ties for students to get involved 
in this field who want to be,” he 
said. “There will be great ave- 
nues, whether research positions, 
internships or volunteering, on 
campus and in Baltimore.” 

Brody also said he wanted to 
develop a second “interdisciplin- 
ary working group, comprising 
University experts from different 
divisions, to focus on innovative 
and novel approaches to creat- 
ing the appropriate incentives for 
individual, group and societal 
behavior changes as they relate 
to climate change.” Accordir 
Bookhart, this group will be fo- 
cusing exclusively on research. 

Several well-known universi- 
ties have similarly pledged their 
support in fighting global warm- 
ing. Brody’s letter states, “Johns 
Hopkins and a dozen other major 
universities — including the Ivy 
League institutions, Stanford, 
the University of Chicago and 
MIT — are exploring a strong, 
climate-focused collaborative.” 

But Bookhart wanted to make 
clear the reasoning behind the 
University’s new policies. “We are 
doing this because of the critical 
needs for environmental steward- 
ship around the global,” he said. 
“This isn’t about bragging rights.” 

HEAT will be organizing in- 
volvement in Powershift 2007, a 
November youth conference on 
climate change in College Park, 
Md. “Most important to me is 
establishing future educational 
projects for students interested 
in climate change,” said Norris- 
Hale. 








Mary Pat Clarke cruises to another victory in City Council primary 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 

of the undergraduates’ transient 
relationship with Baltimore, | 
wouldn’t expect local politics to 
be a top priority among the Hop- 
kins student body,” John Spurrier, 
vice-president of the Charles Vil- 
lage Civic Association (CVCA), 
said. 

However low voter turnout is 
a phenomenon not unique to stu- 
dents. According to the Board of 


Elections, only 28 percent of reg- 
istered Baltimore voters partici- 
pated in the Tuesday elections. 
“People think they don’t have 
the choices to make change,” 
Curt Anderson, a district 43 
member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates, which | covers 
Baltimore’s 14th district, said. “I 
thought people would show up 
today, but they didn’t.”. 4 
- Though Clarke may have re- 
ceived the majority of the vote, 
in a district of 48,000 residents, 
~ only 5,962 actually voted for her. 
Given this number, which is not 
much greater than the number 
of undergrads, the student body 
seems to be a potentially power- 
ful electoral force. 
_ But even if every Hopkins 
student turned out to vote, it is 





unlikely Clarke would fail to be 
reelected. “She is a political in- 
stitution in Baltimore,” Crenson 
said. 

' Having been in politics for 
nearly 40 years, she has estab- 
lished a strong and broad sup- 
port base throughout the city, 
enough so to attempt a mayoral 
run in 1995, 

“She is well known for her 
strong constituent services. At 
the same time, she does not seek 
to impose her own interests on 
the community,” Dana Petersen 
Moore, president of the CVCA, 
said. 

Moore Pisborsied that Clarke’s 
opponents are virtually un- 
knowns and can scarcely com- 
pete with her well-established 
track record in the community. 

“None have her years of ex- 
perience, her strong record of 
good community service nor 
her know-how when it comes to 
connecting with the very diverse 
group of people who vote for 
her,” she said. - 

Such factors stand as hin- 
drances to successful campaigns 
against an incumbent with such 
political and electoral clout. 

“There are structural con- 


straints — the money needed to 
run looms large here — that lead 
to individuals being very risk 
averse, only running against an 
incumbent when they feel they 
have a strong chance of win- 
ning,” Lester Spence, assistant 
professor in the department of 
Political Science, said. 

More than legislating, Clarke 
has been particularly success- 
ful in lobbying city government 
agencies in response to the con- 
cerns and interests of her constit- 
uency. Even if they do not control 
the budgets (designed and con-. 
trolled by the Board of Estimates), 
the city council finds its greatest 
strength in representing the in- 
terests of its constituents during 
agency appropriations. 

“One of the main reasons that 
individuals Support Mary Pat 
Clarke is because of her reputa- 
tion for doing an excellent job of 
advocating for her constituents,” 
Spurrier said. 

The seasoned politician is 
well-known to take bold moves 
in response to the complaints of 
her constituents. Her night spent 
living in a decomposing public 
housing unit, for example, was 
shea publicized and brought 


ee 


attention to the living conditions 
of Baltimore’s destitute. 

Her loyalty to the community, 
however, has often been seen at 
odds with the interests of Hop- 
kins students. 

“There has been a long-stand- 
ing tension between the commu- 
nity and fraternities. As expect- 
ed, last spring, she sided with 
the community, her constituent 
base,” Crenson said. 

’ Crenson, the faculty advisor 
to Phi Kappa Psi, met with Clarke 
last year in an unsuccessful effort 
to persuade her to reconsider her 
testimony against the fraternity. 
Phi Psi eventually lost their 
appeal to continue use of their 
house at 3906 Canterbury Road. 

Clarke was a key factor in se- 
curing a letter from city council 
president Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake, who took time off from 


her campaign trail to voice sup- . 


port of neighborhood residents 
against the fraternity. 

Still Clarke indicated that she 
includes higher education among, 
her goals if re-elected. 


“My principal goal for educa- — 


tion in Baltimore City is to en- 
sure that every public school is 
staffed and funded to prepare its 


students for the Hopkins scholar- 
ships which have broken historic 
grounds across the nation, in af- 
fording public school children 
the chance to attend the Univer- 
sity tuition-free,” she said. 

Over the past three decades, 
Clarke has served as the vice- 
Chair of the Education, Hous- 
ing, Health and Human Services 
Committee as well as a member 


Savers 


of the Budget and Appropriations 
Committee. She was instrumen- 
tal in the election of many Afri- 
can Americans to the city council 
during the 1970s. Working with 
Kweisi Mfume, the president and 
CEO of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), helped instigate 
a citywide mandate to decrease 
classroom sizes in the 1980s. 
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Mary Pat Clarke and her campaign staff greet voters at the primary on Tuesday. 
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Charles and Blackstone 
lenants allowed to return 


By ANUM AZAM 

Ne ~ws-Letter Spec ial Editions Editor 
After 

this 


extensive 
summer, residents of 
Charles and Blackstone 
ments have 


renovations 
the 
Apart- 
been permitted to 
move back into the buildings, but 
many residents are dissatisfied 
with how the renov ations were 
dealt with from start to finish. 

Many residents have com- 
plained about the bad communi- 
cation on the subject of move-in 
dates during the summer, finding 
broken or missing furniture after 
coming back, and the buildings 
not being wired for te lephone, In- 
ternet and cable access, of which 
they were also not informed be- 
tore signing the lease. 

“Basically last year before the 
summer atter spring break, there 
were letters stuffed under doors 

saying that we had 60 days to 
vacate the building because Hop- 
kins had acquired the building. It 
was right before finals. Everyone 
was so distraught,” said Hopkins 
graduate student Maryam Jel- 
vani, one of the many residents 
affected by the events this sum- 
mer. 

Though Hopkins Real Estate 
acquired the Charles and Black- 
stone in February of last year, at 
which time the administration 
reportedly did not plan on reno- 
vating the buildings, the resi- 
dents were told to move out this 
summer so that the bulk of the 
renovations, which are presently 
ongoing, could occur. 

Brian Dembeck, Hopkins’ ex- 
ecutive director of Real Estate, 
does not sympathize with Jel- 
vani's views. 

“We had to remove people 
from the building in order to do 
the renovations, as the buildings 
had to be unoccupied,” Dembeck 
said. 

Dembeck also contests the na- 
ture of the forced move-out of the 
buildings’ residents. 

“Residents’ leases were termi- 
nated at the end of May. No pa- 
perwork was destroyed. Leases 
were terminated, and new lease 


agreements were issued. Forty-~ 


one residents expressed interest 
in returning at the commence- 
ment of this academic year,” he 
said. 

Though Dembeck stressed the 
legality of the actions of Hop- 
kins Real Estate on 60-day notice, 
many students suffered the con- 
sequences. 

“Sixty days is the minimum 
time span required by law. We 
had 60 days to find a place to 
stay, move everything and end 
our contracts, all of which had 
penalties. They didn’t help us 
with finding another place to 
live or any of the fees associated 
with canceling contracts,” Jelvani 
said. 

“They’d known about this for 
how long? And then we have 60 
days to find a new place to live, 
with finals? It’s summer and all 
the good housing is gone, and 
we can’t afford to move,” she 
said. 

“Then we found out that they 
had destroyed our apartment 
and converted it from one room 

to two rooms, which raised the 
rent.” 

“The Charles was our perma- 
nent home — we had no other 
place to go,” she added. 


Jelvani also experienced prob- 


lems with contacting building 
managers over the summer. 

“We tried to reach them over 
the summer, but they were either 
vague or just wouldn’t answer 


the phone,” she said. 
the leases stated that 
allowed to 


pee 


that no one was al- 


Though 
residents would be 
move in “on or around Se 
Jelvani said 
lowed to move in on Sept. 1 
because the building 
deemed safe. 

Several other 


was not 


students com- 
plained about the lack of coop- 
eration on the part of the build- 
ing managers over the summer. 
Hopkins contracts WP&M real 
estate group to manage the 
Charles and Blackstone Apart- 
ments, who were unavailable for 
comment. 

“They were totally unhelpful 
and didn’t spe cify a move-in date 
at all,” one student said. 

“All they would say was that 
they were not sure because of the 
construction that was going on.” 

The company 
WP&M, Housing and Dining 
Services and Dean Susan Boswell 
did not return repeated attempts 
for a comment. 

Dembeck cites uncertainties 
in the construction schedule and 
safety issues to the lack of com- 
munication on the part of the 
management. 

“We did not receive target 
occupancy dates from the Balti- 
more County Fire Marshall until 


managing 


residents. We could not legally 
allow people to occupy the build- 
ing before then,” he said. 

“As a courtesy, we told resi- 
dents that they could leave their 
belongings in the buildings if they 
were returning after the summer. 
They had to sign a waiver for leav- 
ing their furniture, agreeing only 
to leave large items, like dressers 
and beds, in four boxes, sealed 
and taped. They were told to take 
electronics out of the apartments,” 
Dembeck said. 


Jelvani is one of many stu- 


dents dismayed by the state of 


furniture upon return. 

“The extent of their kind- 
ness was allowing us to leave 
our stuff. We came back to find 
that things had been destroyed. 
They broke stuff, like pictures 
and a vase, things that can’t be 
replaced. They were completely 
careless with our belongings,” 
Jelvani said. 


Jelvani and her husband 
moved to University One in early 
September. 


“Then they had the audac- 
ity to tell us that we needed to 
pick up our stuff because it had 
been abandoned when we called 
weeks later. We had been asking 
to come and get it for well after 
Sept. 1, and they wouldn't let us,” 
she said. 

Renovations are ongoing at 
the Charles and Blackstone apart- 
ments. 

“As students, we depend on 
the school not to turn us out into 
the streets. This was Hopkins, 
not some other landlord,” Jelvani 
said. 

“The only reason people want 
to live there is because it is so 
close to campus, but it’s better 
being an extra five minutes away 
than living in that mismanaged 
hellhole.” 
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Some resets of the Charles and Blackstone apartment buildings returned in early 
September, after contractual Um pe many without summer housing. 
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Decker Quad opens to hopes Oo greater unity 


By CINDY CHEN 


News-Letter Layout Editor 


Later this month the Decker 
Quad will open to the relief of 
the engineering and admissions 
statts. 

The tenants of the new Decker 
Quad buildings anticipate that 
Mason Hall and the Computa- 
tional Science and Engineering 
Building (CSEB) will become 
the new faces of Hopkins in tak- 
ing on the University’s educa- 
tional missions. ; 

The upper levels of Mason 
Hall will house the Hopkins ad- 
missions officers who currently 
reside in a disconnected space 
in Levering Hall and throughout 
Garland Hall. Engineers have al- 
ready begun unpacking into the 
CSEB, and to some, the move- 
in is their own unpacking from 
their former scant rooms. 

“We no longer have to sit on 
top of each other,” a grateful en- 
gineering staff member said. 

However, these new buildings 
are intended to do more than 
merely allow for elbow room. 
The new inhabitants appear to 
converge on the theme of perpet- 
uating both Hopkins’ rich tradi- 
tions as well as the institution’s 
academic direction. 

For example the CSEB was 
built as an intentional step to- 
wards advancing the universi- 
ty’s computational science en- 
gineering programs. The future 
of computational engineering 
requires extensive, seamless 
collaboration between different 


| departments — thus, interdisci- 
Aug. 30, and then we informed | 


plinary collaboration is regard- 
ed as a key area of growth that 
the CSEB should be able to better 


| support. 


This vision called for faculty 


| and students from the depart- 


ments of Mechanical, Electrical 
and Biomedical Engineering, as 


| well as Computer Science from 





| disparate corners of the Home- 


wood campus to work together 
and to collaborate with other 
JHU divisions such as the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine and the 
Applied Physics Lab. 
“Computational engineering 
doesn’t fall within one depart- 
ment,” explained Dr. Louis Whit- 
comb, director of the new Labora- 
tory for Computational Sensing 


and Robotics (LCSR) in the CSEB. 

During CSEB’s planning 
stages, the potential tenants all 
pitched in ideas to consider the 
people and projects to inhabit 
the building. Now the space will 
bring faculty together along with 
graduates, undergrads and staff 
— “forcing all of us to work to- 
gether,” Whitcomb said. 

In the same spirit of interdis- 
ciplinary collaboration, a multi- 
media display is presently being 
designed for the CSEB. The in- 
stallation will describe research 
and educational accomplish- 
ments of Hopkins engineering 
for campus visitors with topics 
covering engineering’s impact 
on health care, security and ex- 
tending human capabilities and 
education. All of these themes 
are intended to enhance out- 
reach and collaboration within 
and beyond the Homewood 
community. 

Mason Hall, located at the 
southern end of the Decker quad, 
is the new Official visitors’ center 
to replace Garland Hall as Hop- 
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The new Computational Science and Engineering Building, home to many science departments, overlooks the Decker Quad. 


kins’ new public face. The new 
visitors’ parking facility under- 
neath the Decker Quad is entered 
from directly beneath to the en- 
trance of building. 

According to Maggie Ken- 
nedy, Admissions’ manager of 
administration and communica- 
tions, Mason Hall will be more 
than just a pretty building. In 
the past prospective students 
have been greeted at Garland 
Hall, but it is only remembered 
as just a quick stop during their 
visit. The entirety of Mason Hall 
will be dedicated to orienting 
the students with resources and 
information about the Univer- 
sity, making it a true upgrade 
from Garland. 

“Tt was built with us in mind; 
it’s important for the coming stu- 
dents to get a good first impres- 
sion,” Kennedy said. 

The building of the Decker 
Quad has spanned over five 
years and has indisputably been 
the largest campus renovation 
project sirice the development of 
the Wyman and Keyser Quads. 


The idea of the Decker Quad took 
root in 1999 when the University 
committed to designing an im- 
proved master plan for the cam- 
pus, and construction started to 
take place late in 2005. The idea 
was to fill the space between 
Clark Hall and the periphery of 
the Wyman Quad (also known as 
the Engineering Quad). 

Four major research insti- 
tutes will be housed in the CSEB. 
The researches of Institute for 
Computational Medicine (ICM) 
will involve advanced compu- 
tational modeling of biological 
systems. 

The Center for Language and 
Speech Processing (CLSP) will 
be conducting world-leading re- 
search programs in the science 
and technology of language and 
speech. The LSCR and Comput- 
er Integrated Surgical Systems 
and Technology (CISST) Engi- 
neering Research Center will be 
making use of the majority the 
building’s lab space to under= ~~" 
take groundbreaking robotics 
research. 


Hopkins reaches agreement alter financial aid investigation 


The University demands new ethical standards for its financial aid office in the aftermath of Frishberg’s conflict of interest 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
parents until there was a national 
consensus on how they should be 
impartially formed. 

“Although it is clear that one 
University employee violated 
University policy in her relation- 
ships with student loan compa- 
nies, Johns Hopkins as an in- 
stitution has always stood for a 
financial aid program that meets 
the highest ethical standards,” 
President William Brody said in 
a press release. 

A list of Frishberg’s financial 
records, as reported by the of- 
fice of Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) shows that she had ac- 
cepted more than $130,000 from 
a variety of consulting jobs with 
lending companies during her 18 
years with Hopkins. The com- 
panies included SLX, Collegiate 
Funding Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, Campus Di- 
rect, American Express and Stu- 
dent Loan Processors Inc., among 
others. 

The University found that Fr- 
ishberg failed to disclose paid 
consulting work with American 
Express when it was listed as a 
preferred lender for the school, 
resulting in at least one other vio- 
lation of the University’s conflict 
of interest policy. 

Frishberg had revealed some 
approved advisory committee 
work to the University in the 
past. 

The Washington Post obtained 
an e-mail from Frishberg to a 
lending company called Campus 
Direct in March, which paid her 
over $13,000. In it, she mourned 
the new attention that was be- 
ing paid to Financial Aid offices 
across the country, saying “This 
is no longer the fun and games we 
have come to know and love.” 


The investigation and 
agreement 

In the agreement with New 
York Attorney General Andrew 
Cuomo’s office, termed “Agree- 
ment on Code of Conduct,” the 
University agreed to pay $562,000 


to Cuomo’s fund for educating 
students and families about the 
financial aid process. The Uni- 
versity has said that it will give 
an equal amount to the cause of 
educating, benefiting and assist- 
ing Maryland high school stu- 
dents in the same process. 

The University also agreed 
to adopt an extensive code of 
conduct, which requires annual 
training for financial aid officers, 
annual certification that they 
are adhering to the new Code of 
Conduct, disclosure of anything 
valuable that they receive from 
a student loan company and 
guidelines for providing a list of 
recommended lenders, among 
other requirements. 

According to 





April when they received a phone 
call from CIT Group, the parent 
company of SLX, explaining the 
extent of Frishberg’s relationship 
with the company. CIT Group 
also made the University aware 
that they would be providing the 
same information to Cuomo’s of- 
fice. The University placed Frish- 
berg on paid administrative leave 
early on in the investigation. 

The University received a let- 
ter explaining Cuomo’s intent to 
investigate the matter later that 
day. 

Within the University, the fi- 
nancial aid investigation was con- 
ducted by the Office of the General 
Counsel, Hopkins’ legal body, di- 
rected by Stephen Dunham, vice 
president of the 





the agreement 
with the New 
York State At- 
torney General's 
office, the Uni- 
versity chose to 
settle the inves- 
tigation with- 
out admitting 
to a significant 
number of their 
alleged _find- 
ings. 

Although 
Cuomo claims 
that the Uni- 
versity has been in violation of 
New York law, Hopkins main- 
tains that the allegations are 
untrue. Still, it has agreed to a 
number of provisions, including 
annual reports to the Attorneys 
General of New York and Mary- 
land on its student lending prac- 
tices, for five years. In a state- 
ment released by the University, 
Brody said that the Agreement 
on Code of Conduct would al- 
low the Hopkins to avoid costly 
legal proceedings. 

Before this Code of Conduct 
was created, the University had 
only a broad conflict of interest 
policy that applied to all employ- 
ees within Hopkins. 

The University began its in- 
vestigation of Frishberg in early 


It is clear that one 
University employee 
violated University 
policy in her relation- 
ships with student 
loan companies ... 

— WILLIAM Bropy, 


General Coun- 
sel. The agree- 
ment between 
Cuomo and 
Hopkins _ said 
that the Univer- 
sity had cooper- 
ated fully with 
the Attorney 
General's office, 
and the Senate 
Health, Educa- 
tion, Labor and 
Pensions com- 
mittee. 
Legislation 
intended to prevent conflicts of 
interest such as Frishberg’s was 
passed by the House in May. 
Columbia University fired 
their financial aid director Da- 
vid Charlow on May 21, after it 


PRESIDENT 


was discovered that he held over ° 


$100,000 of stock in SLX. 


The next steps for Hopkins ; 


Although the Office of Student 
Financial Services is still without 
a recommend lenders list, the 
Code of Conduct does outline 
some standards for the creation 
of any university-issued list in 
the future. | 

The agreement with Cuomo’s 


' office specifically prohibits the 


use of any preferred lender lists 
“until the national debate moves 


toward a consensus on best prac- 
tices and the university is satis- 
fied that its own processes and 
criteria meet the highest stan- 
dards of conduct and are free of 
any possible conflicts of inter- 
est.” 

This lack of recommended 
lenders leaves students with little 
direction for an indefinite period 
of time. The Office of Student Fi- 
nancial Services is currently sug- 
gesting that prospective borrow- 
ers simply enter “student loans” 
into a search engine to find po- 
tential lenders. 

“We are not prohibited from 
providing lender lists in the fu- 
ture; we are developing poli- 
cies and procedures to govern 
the creation and maintenance of 
such lists if we decide to provide 
them,” said William Conley, dean 
of Enrollment and Academic Ser- 
vices and interim director of Stu- 
dent Financial Services. 

The University maintains that 
there is no evidence that any 
student or parent borrower was 
harmed by Frishberg’s conflict 
of interest. The University has 
made it clear that it considers 
SLX, which Cuomo’s office has 
reported lends to about 40 per- 
cent of Hopkins undergraduates, 
provides quality service and low 
rates. 

“It was the manner of how 
they may have gotten on pre- 
ferred lists that was in question,” 
Conley said. 

Hopkins is actively searching 
for Frishberg’s replacement. The 
recently re-worked job descrip- 

tion cites that all candidates must 
have “unquestioned personal and 
professional ethical standards.” 
Conley hopes to have a new di- 
rector hired sometime between 
November and January. Until 
that time, Conley is to remain the 
interim director, while leaning 
heavily on Benedict Dorsey and 
Tom McDermott, two Senior As- 
sociate Directors. 

All of the staff members in the 
office who worked under Frish- 
berg remain. 
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Report: campus crime has been on the decline 


Crime on and around campus 
has shown a favorable decrease 
over the past year, according to a 
report released by the University 
on Tuesday. : 

The Johns Hopkins University 
2006 Security Report was 
published in accordance with the 
Clery Act, which mandates that 
colleges and universities disclose 
their information about campus 
crime and security policies over 
the past three years before and 
Oct. 1 deadline. 

The number of off-campus 
arrests and referrals for campus 
disciplinary action for liquor 
law violations increased, while 
all other statistics that were 
included in the report decreased 
or remained at zero. 

In 2006 there were only two 
situations of motor vehicle thefts 
on-campus. There was also just 
one case of aggravated assault 
and three cases of burglary. 

On a national level, Hopkins 
has ranked either equally to 
other comparable institutions or 
at a lower incident level. 

“Colleges are not typically 
crime ridden communities 
they are typically safer than the 
communities they are a part of,” 
said Brett Soklow, the founder 
and president of the National 
Center for Higher Education 
Risk Management, a consulting 
firm primarily concerned with 
student health and safety. 

Soklow stated that campus 
safety depends on where a 
campus is located or whether 
it is a rural, urban or high-risk 
urban environment. However 
Soklow stated that larceny, the 
most common type of college- 
campus crime, is not required to 





Senate introduces bill to decrease textbook costs 


Students and faculty who have adapted to the high textbook prices may find relief in the College Textbook Affordability Act 


By SARA SABSHON 
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Students=:-whose wallets 
have been lightened by the 
skyrocketing prices of textbooks 
could receive some relief if an 
upcoming bill is passed in the 
Senate. : 

The bill, entitled the College 
Textbook Affordability Act of 
2007, would require publishers to 
inform educational institutions 
and individual professors of 
textbook prices, any recent 
revisions and whether the text is 
available in other formats, such 
as paperback or unbound. 

The Act would also mandate 
that all ISBN numbers and prices 
for textbooks be displayed on 
each course listing and each 
University would be required to 
give all class information to major 
non-University book sellers. 

So why has the cost of 
textbooks risen to such a high 
point that the government feels 
the need to step in? 

“It’s all driven by the publish- 
ers,” said Paul Lynch, the book 
department manager at the Johns 
Hopkins bookstore. 

Since publishers make no 
money on used books, they 
need to create incentives to keep 
buying books new. 

According to both Lynch and 
publishers create new “bundles” 
or “packages” to encourage 
the purchase of new books. 
These bundles can include CDs, 
workbooks and special access 
codes for online assignments. 

“They sell these packages 
and it just makes it confusing 
for everyone. Students no longer 
know what is essential,” Lynch 

said. The Senate bill would 
require publishing companies 
would also need to make all 
components of a “bundle” 
separately available. 

Additionally there is the 
problem of revisions, where a 
new edition of the same textbook 
is seemingly released every yea. 
Lynch explains that, unlike in 
the past, the technology exists to 
make as many reprints and new 

_ editions as the publisher's wish. 

All this revising has some 
professors adapting. Peter 
Holland, the chair of the 
Department of Psychological and 
Brain Sciences at Hopkins, is one 
ofthem. | , 

“For introductory courses, 
the basics just don’t change that 
fast,” he said. “When the new 
edition of a book I like is not 
drastically different from the 


previous edition, I tell students 


fi 


een. €} 
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be reported under the Clery Act. 
What is required to be reported 
is not necessarily codified; for 
instance underage drinking 
violations are required, while 
instances of public intoxication 
are not. 

“The numbers [for robbery, 
burglary, and forcible sexual as- 
sault] seem rather low ... the al- 
cohol citations seem about right. 
The way that the Clery Act works, 
it requires data from all employ- 
ees on campus, R.As, [and] coach- 
es. They might not report every- 
thing to security, [which] could 
create a gap,” Soklow said. 

Incidents that are not reported 
to campus security, therefore are 
not factored into the compilation 
of the security report's statistics; 
more crimes could have been 
committed, but since they have 
not been reported there is no way 
to know for sure. 


they can buy or borrow the old 
“syllabus that matches up fairly 
well topic-by-topic.” 

As students look for alterna- 
tives, online book vendors such as 
Amazon.com and Barnes and Noble 
Online have been quite successful 
selling used books. As Lynch put 
it, “The used book market is the 
perfect business because it is all 
supply and demand.” 

Tammy Hovey, a public re- 
lations manager from Amazon 
said that selling used textbooks 
is just “the next logical move. 
We know there is a huge au- 
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Hopkins’ security has taken 
multiple proactive steps to con- 
tinue reducing instances of crime 
on campus. To help with the ac- 
curacy of records, Hopkins se- 
curity maintains a daily crime 
log and issues alerts whenever 
violent crimes occur in or around 
the Homewood campus. 

Additional steps have been 
taken on campus over the 
past several years, such as the 
establishment of safe shuttle 
services, walking escorts and 
security awareness seminars, 
posters and presentations to 
incoming freshmen. 

“The past couple of years 
have had a decrease in crimes 
reported under the Clery Act, 
and crimes not under the Clery 
Act have diminished as well. 
We believe the decline is due to 
the measures the university has 
taken ... the significant expan- 


the textbooks from a friend.” 

Chris Yook, a senior, chooses 
to buy from a combination of 
online sellers, friends and the 
University bookstore. “I usu- 
ally buy my large textbooks used 
from Amazon where they are a lot 
cheaper than the bookstore but 
if it is a smaller text, like for my 
philosophy and political science 
classes, the prices aren't so dif- 
ferent, I’ll buy it from the book- 
store,” he said. 

“I found that in the first few 
years at Hopkins, I bought all my 
books from the bookstore at the 
same time, at the beginning of the 
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nior, said she 
was a little skeptical about buy- 
ing her used books solely from 
online vendors. 

“A lot of my friends buy their 
used books from the internet, but 
I have a fear of ending up witha 
textbook with missing pages and 
writing all over it,” she said. 

Lynch says that a college 
bookstore cannot even attempt to 
compete with the prices of online 
vendors of used books. 

“You find prices that are 
nothing like the suggested prices 
we get from publishers and it’s 
hard for us because when you 
see your textbook being sold 
for $25, why would you buy it 
from us? We try and compete 
on the levels of service and 
comprehensiveness. It comes 
down to convenience and a 
commitment to the University.” 

Students are trying to get the 
best possible deals by shopping 
around. Hossain said that 
although she usually buys from 
the bookstore, she spends “hours 
researching all the books, and 
their prices.” 

Some students, like sophomore 
Amanda Muscato, no longer buy 
some of their books. She says that 
she is not always sure what she 
will need throughout the semes- 
ter and sometimes just, “borrows 


it’s time to 
get aggravated by the buy-back 
system. 

Typically in college bookstores 
across the country, books are 
bought back for half the original 
price and sell it for 25 percent 
above that. 

However determining prices 
ultimately comes down to what 
textbooks are in demand and 
knowing beforehand what books 
professors will want to use in the 
upcoming semester. 

If bookstores aren't certain of 
these two factors, they can only 
buy the book back according to 
the national demand rather than 
that of the University. 

According to Lynch, 
professors unfortunately tend to 
take their time in getting around 
to choosing their books for the 
semester and especially telling 
the bookstore what they will 
need in stock. “It’s something of 
a struggle here at Hopkins to get 
them to tell us sooner rather than 
later,” Lynch said. 

But the delay is not completely 
the fault of the professors, 
Lynch explains. “Publishing 
representatives try and sell 
professors on these packages 
with all these bells and whistles 
which they don’t really end up 
using,” he said. 





. LAURA BITNER/ N 
Over the past few year, Hopkins has increased its security measures, including adding regular bike patrols in Charles Village. 


Some professors and 
universities have moved 
‘exclusively to online textbooks, 
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sion of the university blue-light/ 
telephone network, many more 
people on patrol — all of the 
measures we have taken to help 
create a safer environment for 
our students, faculty and staff,” 
said Dennis O’Shea, director of 
Communications and Public Af- 
fairs. 

Officials from Security were 
unavailable for comment. 

The Clery Act was named 
for Lehigh University freshman 
student Jeanne Clery, who was 
discovered raped and murdered 
in her dorm room in 1986. The 
disclosure is an amendment 
to the 1965 Higher Education 
Act. Under this amendment, 
Hopkins is required to report 
crimes that occur on campus, in 
off-campus buildings affiliated 
with the university and in the 
neighborhoods adjacent to 
university property. 


hoping to avoid these problems. 
This does reduce costs 
significantly, but at the end of the 
day, it seems that most students 
want the tangible experience of a 
hard copy of a textbook. 

“Sometimes you just want to 
curl up and read your book and 
you can’t do that if you have to sit 
at a computer,” sophomore Leora 
Brody said. 

Professor Holland  experi- 
mented with these online re- 
sources with no luck. “Several 
years ago, I used an on-line ver- 
sion of a major text; students 
could buy a license to use it for 
much less than the book itself. 
However, most students who 
used it didn’t like it, and wasted 
a lot of paper printing every- 
thing out.” 

Recent governmental interest 
in textbook affordability is part 
of an ongoing effort to make 
higher education in general 
more affordable as represented 
by the recently passed College 
Cost Reduction and Access 
Act. The act will make grant 
money more accessible to lower 
income students, cut student 
loan interest rates in half, cap 
monthly payments at 15 percent 
of discretionary income, and 
protect working students by 
increasing the amount of student 
income that is sheltered from 
financial aid. 

Recently Congress requested 
a study regarding the best ways 
to reduce textbook costs. The 
Advisory Committee on Student 
Financial Assistance (ACSFA) 
just released the report on its 
year-long study in June, entitled 
“Turn the Page: Making College 
Textbooks More Affordable”. 

In their findings, the ACSFA 
recommended a number of short- 
term solutions ranging from text- 
book rental programs, ensuring 
enough financial aid to include 
the cost of textbooks, and an in- 
creased use of no-cost content. 

The study stresses the estab- 
lishment of a national digital 
marketplace as a long-term so- 
lution, stating that “the center- 
piece of such a marketplace must 
be an enabling infrastructure of 
technology and support services 
with which institutions, stu- 
dents, faculty, bookstores, pub- 
lishers and other content provid- 
ers can interact efficiently.” 

The bill was introduced by 
Sen. Richard Durbin (D-Ill), and 
was cosponsored by Sen. Nor- 
man Coleman (R-Minn.). 





Security to send alerts: 
using Lext messages 


: . ‘ . MNIac 
"Student can now receive texts in event of campus emergencies 


| By AMANDA DIOS 
| News-Letter Staff Writer 


Students at Hopkins can 


now receive text message alerts 
that will warm then of major 


| emergency on campus, thanks 


to a system implemented on 


| Sept. 6. Hopkins is one of many 
| Universities across the country 


instating immediate alert 
systems in the aftermath of the 
Virginia Tech shootings in order 


| to be better able to alert students 


of danger. 
“Since the shootings at 


Virginia Tech last April, colleges 
across the country have been 
looking at how they would get 
the word out quickly in the event 
of a similarly critical emergency,” 
said Edmund Skrodzki, executive 
director of Safety and Security 
at the Homewood campus, in a 
press release. 

“Johns Hopkins, like many 
others, has concluded that text 
messaging is an important 
addition to the other systems 
we already use to notify people 
during emergencies,” he added. 

“Like most colleges and 
universities, we looked at the 
April shootings at Virginia Tech 
for lessons that could be applied 
on our campuses,” said Dennis 
O’Shea, the executive eirector 
of Communications and Public 
Affairs. 

“The single most important 
lesson, we concluded, was that 
it is important in a crisis of that 
nature to have the means to 
contact students, faculty and 
staff quickly.” 

In addition Skrodzki praised 
the rapid and direct affect the 
text message system could have. 

“If we ever have to use the 
system, we will be able to get 
out an alert, some very brief 
instructions on what to do 
and advice on where to get 
more information as the crisis 
develops,” he said. 

“Of paramount importance is 
the fact that any message should 
be heeded without question or 
delay,” said Steven Ossmuss, 
assistant director of Investigative 
Services for Hopkins security. 

“The system will only be used 
in an event of an emergency 
involving an imminent potential 
threat to the safety of the students, 
faculty and staff.” 

Registration for the system can 
be done on the newly revamped 
emailinterface system. “Students, 
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faculty and staff log onto their | 
jhed profiles to register their cel] 
phones in the system. They will | 
automatically be assigned to the | 
alerts list for the campus with 
which they are affiliated,” O'Shea 
said. 

He added that while students 
can sign up to receive alerts 
strictly relating to Homewood 
campus, those who attend classes 
at Peabody and East Baltimore 
can register for alerts from those 
campuses as well. 

“When an emergency 
occurs, the security office at 
the appropriate campus sends a 
text message to the appropriate | 
list, advising recipients of the | 
existence of an emergency, 
giving them brief instructions | 
on what to do and telling them 
where to get more information,” 
O’Shea said. 

Students will not be charged 
through the University for text- 
messages sent to them. They 
will, however, be responsible 


for the charge their cell 
phone provider has for text 
messaging. ) 


“We want people to know | 
that we intend to send text mes- 
sages only in the event of an 
emergency involving an immi- 
nent potential threat to safety 
or, rarely, for system tests,” 
Skrodzki said. 

“If the situation is critical 
enough for us to send a text | 
alert, you're going to want to pay 
the charges in order to know the 
information,” he continued. 

“Ttis an okay idea, but it doesn’t 
really make me feel any safer,” 
junior Anialac Zavala said. “J 
feel like a student is more likely 
to injure himself than another | 
student at Hopkins.” 

Jim Lin, a sophomore, said, “I. | 
definitely would like to receivess 
text messages in regards tos? 
_important campus eyents, andef 
I do not mind getting charge 
for it,” said sophomore jim Lin 
adding “I think it will make me 
feel safer.” 

A similar text messaging 
system was used last week at 
the College of Notre Dame, 
after security was notified of an 
attempted kidnapping. 

According to the Associated 
Press, only nine percent of 
students had signed up for the 
service, and several did not 
receive alerts, which campus 
security attributed to sign-up 
errors. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


YOUNS HOPKINS UNIVERSTTY— 
COMMUNITY BZET-TOZAETHER 


Please note NEW DATE and LOCATION: Saturday, September 15, 2007, 3-5 p.m. 
in front of the JHU Barnes & Noble Bookstore 










Ss tart off the academic year meeting your neighbors, including students and This is a great chance for the community and Johns Hopkins students and 


















longtime community residents. Learn about or share local wisdom. 


* Discover the many free resources available from JHU, including arts and 
cultural opportunities and a world of lectures, symposiums, forums, and 


other presentations; use our libraries; tour the Homewood House Museum; 


peer at the heavens through our telescope; cheer on the Blue Jays; or take 
non-credit courses. 


¢ Find out about what community organizations and establishments have 
to offer. 


* Check out displays by Charles Village businesses. 


¢ Enjoy complimentary light refreshments, entertainment, and neighborly 
relations. 


administrators to get together in an informal setting. 





FREE raffle drawing at 4:30 p.m. Prizes include: 
¢2 one-hour sea kayaking rentals for Gunpowder State Park from Tilt Studio 
¢Ruby Tuesdays gift certificate from Baltimorean Apartments 
¢3 thumbdrives from M&T’s Hopkins Square branch 
¢ 2 “any style” gourmet pizzas from The Den 
ea $25 gift certificate from Tambers Restaurant 
¢a $25 gift certificate from Eddie’s Market of Charles Village 
¢a $10 gift certificate from Dominican Ice Cream 
e 2 JHU sweatshirts from JHU Barnes & Noble 
ea furnished Village Lofts condominium for Parents Weekend from 


Struever Bros. Eccles and Rouse 


Questions? 
- Contact Salem Reiner at 
reiner | @jhu.edu or 443-287-9900 
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HTTP: 7 /THE.JHU.EDU/ MATHCLUB 


JOIN THE FIGHT AGAINST MALARIA!! 


100% oF $5 PER PERSON 
REGISTRATION FEE DONATED 
TO JHU RED CROSS 


INFORMATION SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, 97 12 
REMSEN 1 
6 PM 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY 


offs Sore 


JHU 


Dean “sf Student Life 


Alumni RA® 


eT | || 


seer Monel joan Raising the BAR 

































Get your voice heard! 





Have concerns about Student Life, Academic 
Affairs, Entertainment, Curriculum, Housing 
and Dining, or anything else? 





Email us at StuCo@jhu.edu or come to our 
weekly Tuesday 7:30 PM meeting in the Charles 
Commons Dining Room to voice your concerns. 
We will work with the administration to make 
sure the needs of students are addressed. 


http://stuco.jhu.edu 












LEVERING 
c COURTYARD 


Sponsored by Senior Class ‘08 


EVERYONE WELCOME... BUT MUST HAVE VALID ID TO BE SERVED 
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did you know... 













a About our 


a = “ae @ 
= commitmentte thre 
local community ¢ 


* We provide you with the freshest products possible 
and local businesses With financial support 


Blase Bags | 
no longer 


are the standard. 


~* We now only use paper bags & offer reuseable bags 
at tue Charles St. Market for purcLase At A nominal fee. 








Taine 


, P Lebete ~ r Fe : net ls 
_ ab en ae: | rr ‘on 


°° trans-fat 
free facility¢ 


* We use non-saturated vegetable oils. 





We have installed 


@ 
energy-saving 
devices on our 
campus vending machines 









* The contraptions reduce our use of electricity. 





Ad SHU Dining, We believe in operating our program responsibly. 
To us, that tyansiates into A Wide variety of initiatives all with 


the goal of doing our part for a better world. 
_jhu dining...responsibly 
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Located on the 3rd floor 
of Charles Commons 
- St. Paul Street Building - 





, 
beets | 


Thursday 


September 13th September 14th 
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Cool Jazz... 
Every Thursday Night 
bring your friends & enjoy 
the Hopkin’s Jazz Trio. 


nin 


K Cin mi 


Free Coffee, dessert specials, 
games and just meeting up 
with old and new friends! 





Nolan’s Stage 
Every Thursday 


| Night @ 9pm 


Nolan’s 
Every Friday 
10pm to Tam 
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THIS SATURDAY 
September 15th 


“A six-string symphony. An incredible mix of sounds from 
flamenco to Arabian melodies pour from Dominic’s guitar” 


Princeton Thmes 


Nolan’s Stage - 8PM 







EVERY 
MONDAY 


NOLAN’S 
POOL PARTY 


Free Billiards Instruction 
Nolan’s @ 7-10PM 


September 16th 





EVERY 





TUESDAY 





Catch the game on the BIG screen! 


Lyin’ Low @ Nolan’s 


Bring your books, notes and 


Nolan’s whatever else you need for 


Every Sunday 
Night @ 8pm 


1/2 
AIC 


saduate Burger Night 


some ‘ee iet st ucly time. 


Private Dining R Reon 
9pm to close 








Underé 







Bie 





sf Jun 





a. EVERY 

a THURSDAY NIGHT 
9:00pm - 11:00pm 

w/ JHU Student ID 


Chav hs Tyarsd4y 
Septemor” me 
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Congress approves largest student aid increase since “44 New provost 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
Republican leadership in the 
House and much closer margins 
in the initial floor vote in July. 

The College Cost Reductions 
and Access Act seeks to achieve 
its stated ends through two 
veins. 

The first is by increasing access 
to aid and decreasing the costs 
for lower and middle income stu- 
dents when going to institutions 
of higher education. Part of this 
increase in student aid may be in 
effect by October and will offer 
$20 billion to financial aide over 
the next five years. 

One of the key methods of im- 
proving access to student loans is 
by cutting interest rates on them. 
The current fixed interest rates on 
loans is 6.8 percent. The bill will 
cut the rate to 6 percent by July 
2008 and then interest rates will 
steadily be reduced until 2011, 
when it will be 3.4 percent. 

The bill will also increase the 
purchasing power of Pell grants. 
The Pell Grant issue was one of 
the major sticking points for 
Republicans earlier this year, 
when the bill passed both hous- 
es by much slimmer margins 
(273 votes for aye to 149 nays in 
the house and 9 Ayes against 12 
nays in the Senate). Republicans 
preferred increasing Pell Grants 
rather than having the federal 
government increase involve- 
ment in the private loans sector. 
When the bill went back into 
committee and differences were 
resolved, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats worked together to add a 
Pell Grant increase into the bill. 

The Act (H.R.2669) amends the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to 
reauthorize Pell Grants through 
2013 and increases the maximum 
that Pell Grants can offer students 
by $200 in the 2008-2009 school 
year, $300 in 2010-2011 and $500 
in the following years. 

The University is exited about 
how the signing of this bill will 
benefit Hopkins students. 

“The cost saving measures in 
this bill will provide additional 
funding for federal Pell grants, 
helping the neediest students at 
Hopkins,” said Thomas McDer- 
mott, senior associate director for 
financial aid. 

Another method of curbing 
the costs of college is by reward- 
ing colleges for lowering costs. 
For example, the legislation al- 
lows the government to increase 
the transparency of affordabil- 
ity of college’s information. If a 
college’s tuition costs increase 
more than twice over three years 
above what the Higher Education 
Price Index (HEPI) projects, the 

college’s administration must ex- 
plain the increase to the federal 
government and is then put on 
an affordability alert. Moreover 
the H.R. 2669 provides bonus 
grants to institutions of higher 
education that do not fail to meet 
the Index’s standards or go below 


such projections. 

Rep. John Sarbanes (D-Md.) 
played a major role in the leg- 
islation. This was a significant 
achievement for Sarbanes, who 
is a freshman congressman from 
the district next to Baltimore, Sen. 
Ben Cardin’s (D-Md.) old seat, 
which Cardin abandoned for a 
run for the Senate last year. 

In July Sarbanes had intro- 
duced the Education for Public 
Service Act for consideration by 
the House of Representatiy es, 
This bill attempts to encourage 
public service among Americans 
going to institutions of higher 
education. Sarbanes then worked 
with H.R. 2669 sponsor Rep. 
George Miller (D-Calif.), chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, to include 
the language of Sarbanes’ Act in 
the College Cost Reductions and 
Access Act. 

Overall Sarbanes’ addition to 
the Act is involved in the assis- 
tance in the backend of college 
costs. When students graduate, 
naturally, they have to repay the 
loans taken out to pay for college. 
H.R. 2669 decreases the time 
till loan forgiveness, cutting the 
years from 30 years to 25 years. 
The Sarbanes language uses this 
same mechanism to encourage 
public service. It cuts the years 
needed to wait for forgiveness 
down to 10 years. Beforehand 
graduates who went into public 
service (non-profits, teachers and 
doctors working in community 
health clinics, for example) had to 
pay the same as people in the pri- 
vate sector, despite getting paid 
much less. 

“The reality is that it was a 
bridge too far,” said Jonathan Da- 
vidson, a staffer for Representa- 
tive Sarbanes, about the burden 
put on graduates in the public 
sector. 

“Instead, it should be about 
the contributions they want to 
make to society,” said Delicia 
Reynolds, a legislative aide on 
education for Sarbanes. 

Opponents of the bill, mainly 
the House leadership, have lev- 
ied two main arguments against 
approving the bill. 

For one House Minority Lead- 
er Boehner (R-Ohio) suggests in 
an article in Investors Business 
Daily, that the bill would only 
add to the fiscal problems of the 
federal government because the 
bill was creating another entitle- 
ment program to a government 
that is already sinking under the 
weight of the fiscal burdens of 
entitlement programs. 

The other argument, led by 
Boehner, as well, was that this 
was another case of the federal 


government, which, he argues, | 
has a tendency towards clumsy | 


bureaucracy is taking over for 
a private sector system that has 
championed innovation. 

“When you look at what the 
private sector has brought to stu- 





Tatum addresses issue of racism, inequality 





Getting sufficient financial aid to attend schools such as Hopkins could become easier under Congress's new regulations. 


dents and their parents across 
the country, they have brought a 
lot of innovation,” Boehner said 
on the floor of the House on Sept. 
7. “They have brought new ideas, 
new techniques to help more stu- 
dents and their families be able 
to afford a college education. To 
cripple that, in my view, is an ef- 
fort to drive more of those fami- 
lies and students to the direct 
loan program, this government- 
run program that, in my view, is 
misguided.” 

Sarbanes’ office argues that 
these complaints have been dealt 
with and all the vetting has won 
over most Republicans. 

“Once the details came to the 
public eye, there was little oppo- 
sition,” Davidson said. 

Sarbanes’ staffers said that 
there is in fact no new cost to 
the American taxpayer. In fact 
borrowers are repaying loans 
for 10 years, the government 
will pay for this aid by cutting 
excess subsidies that the gov- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
Tatum commented on the sys- 
tematic nature of racism. 

“We are all breathing in the 
smog, whether we know it or 
not,” she said, urging members 


| of the Hopkins community to 





acknowledge their complic- 
ity in racism as an institution. 
“All of us can think about our 
personal backgrounds and in 
which areas we are systemati- 
cally advantaged,” she said. Ta- 
tum pointed out that though she 
is a black woman herself, and 
therefore disadvantaged in the 
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WANT TO BE A COLUMNIST 
FOR THE NEWS-LETTER? 


ernment has been paying for 
years and expensive loopholes 
will be closed with the enforce- 
ment of this Act. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office claims that 
the Act will cost the American 
taxpayer $5 per person from 
2008-2012. 

The political impact of the 
approval of the College Cost Re- 
duction and Access Act may be 
significant, especially because it 
fulfills another promise by the 
Democratic House, spearheaded 
by Speaker Nancy Pelosi (D-Ca- 
lif.), called the 6 for ‘06 promises. 
Few of these priorities have actu- 
ally made it into enactment, save 
for the minimum wage hike and 
the security bill. With a Congress 
beleaguered with even weaker 
poll numbers than Bush and 
amid charges of rampant inac- 
tivity, this bipartisan bill may 
improve the Congress’ image. 
However such political impact 
may be diluted with the nation 
concentrated on the recent hear- 
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areas of race and gender, she is 
heterosexual and identifies as 
a Christian — groups that both 
enjoy “dominant” status in our 
society. j 

Tatum emphasized the con- 
versational tone of the book, 
whose primary purpose “was to 
stimulate dialogue,” she said. 

Several staff members also 
observed that students and col- 
leagues tended to “intellectual- 
ize” conversations about race 
without ever getting to the heart 
of the matter. Tatum agreed that 
real progress cannot be made 
without.a certain level of frank- 
ness, and that when people pre- 
fer to talk about the ‘meaning’ of 
racism rather than its everyday 
occurrences they are keeping the 
topic “at arm’s length.” 

“Tt was a nice opportunity to 
discuss the issues face-to-face,” 
freshman Joe Antompietri said 
after Tatum had finished. “Many 
people had questions, and the 
answers she gave were very sat- 
isfying.” 

Other students believed the 
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ing with Gen. Petraeus on the 
hill, but it may remain an impor- 
tant tool from the stump in 2008. 

There are a few significant 
politicians who had _ notable 
votes, or lack thereof, on the bill. 
Rep. Joseph Bartlett (R-Md.), of | 
Frederick and Carroll counties 
was the only Maryland politi- 
cian to vote against the bill. His 
staff was unavailable for com- | 
ment. 
As for the presidential as- | 
pirants in the Congress a siz- 
able number were no-shows on | 
the vote, including: Sen. Joseph | 
Biden (D-Del.), Sen. Chris Dodd 
(D-Conn.), Sen. John McCain (R- 
Ariz.) and Sen. Barack Obama 
(D-Ill). Sen. Sam Brownback (R- 
Kan.), who is also running for | 
president voted with Sen. Hill- 
ary Clinton (D-N.Y.) and Rep. 
Dennis Kucinich (D-Ohio) on | 
a yea vote, while Rep. Duncan | 
Hunter (R-Calif.) was the only 
presidential candidate to vote 
nay. 
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BEVERLY DANIEL TATUM, PH. 
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Tatum’s book was required summer | 
reading for all incoming freshman. 


dialogue to be not only relevant, 
but necessary. Senior Aaron Tan 
called the decision to include 
race-related discussions in this 
year’s orientation “a valid move, 
due to the issues we’ve faced on 
campus recently, as well as na- 
tional issues.” 


planning to 
build a sense 
of community 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
a connector and an enhancer, for 
students and faculty alike.” 

As the Dean of Duke’s Pratt 


| School of Engineering for eight 


years, Johnson worked to build 
a strong sense of community be- 
tween faculty and students. “She 
was extremely well regarded 
on campus,” said David Gra- 
ham, editor-in-chief of the Duke 
Chronicle. “She would contribute 
memos to the Chronicle, inform- 
ing students of all the events she 
helped organize. She was very 
student-friendly.” 

Johnson would help organize 
“Pratt Nights” — evening events 
where Duke faculty and students 
could intermingle. “We would do 


| barbecues and go to basketball 
| games,” Johnson said. “It’s im- 


portant for people to get to know 
each other in different settings. 
This is an attitude I hope to bring 
to Hopkins.” 

“She was certainly one of the 
better administrators on cam- 
pus,” Graham said. “She trans- 
formed our engineering school. 
She built up the reputation and 
faculty, and increased the en- 
dowment tenfold.” 

“As provost, I get to work 
through the deans,” Johnson 
said. “Having been a dean, I feel 
I’m well prepared for this.” 





COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
Kristina Johnson is the first female pro- 
vost in Hopkins history. 











Flaherty is 
first female 


head of Board 
ol Trustees 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
importance of Hopkins globally. 
As a student of SAIS, she gained 
an intense interest in internation- 
al relations and the entire world, 
and appreciates the global reach 
of Hopkins. 

“Johns Hopkins is a wonderful 
jewel for not only the United States 
but on a global scale,” she said. 

Flaherty believes that the most 
important thing the University 
can do for the environment is to 
reduce energy usage. This will not 
only reduce the amount of green- 








Johns Hopkins is a 
wonderful jewel for 
not only the United 
States but ona global 
scale. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
POP CULTURE 





— PAMELA FLAHERTY, 
CHaiIR, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 








house gases, but also help save 
money. 

Flaherty recently visited the 
SAIS school in Nanjing, China 
along with Brody and other ad- 
ministrators to attend ceremonies 
for the school’s 20th anniversary, 
During her stay, she met alumni 
who had a profound effect on her, 

“About 700 students have 
come out of the Nanjing school. 
Of these, there are Chinese stu- 
dents who now understand the 
U.S., as well as international stu- 
dents who can now speak Chi- 
nese. The U.S. and China are both 
important actors on the world 
stage,”she said. 


F INTERESTED CONTACT 
EWS@JHUNEWSLETTER.COM 








LASSIFIEDS 


Saturday, 9/8, 2:30pm, Open House 
All the “Bells and Whistles” 

New renovation Canton Marina area, 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths, 


Spring Break 2008. 

Sell Trips, Earn Cash & Go Free. 

Call for Group Discounts. Best Deals 
Guaranteed! Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 
Bahamas, S. Padre, Florida. 
800-648-4849 or www.ststravel.com 


Perfect for roommates 
$2800/month 
2710 Fait Ave, (202) 438-8734 
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Tatum encouraged audience members to see the existence of institutional racism. 
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The thin boundary between pleasure and pain Saying farewell to 


ello loyal readers, 
and welcome back 
to Blue Balls, your 

favorite bi-weekly 

sex column. This 
week I'm going to talk a little bit 
about boundaries. There are many 
kinds of things we might cail 
boundaries; take, for example, the 
wafer-thin membranes in our bod- 
ies (you know, the ones that keep 
our precious bodily fluids from 
mixing and that keep you a hair 
away trom spon- 
taneous combus- 
tion). There are 
other kinds of 
boundaries — 
the mental ones, 
the brickwork in 
our heads that 
keep ideas them- 
selves apart. You 





L Arts section for details). Sex, I 
believe, can make us forget these 
boundaries with equal zest. 

There are so many ways in 
which sex does away with bound- 
aries — overcoming them (think 
of the class boundaries over- 
stepped in Titanic by way of raun- 
chy boinking in a carriage), part- 
ing them (must I illustrate this? 
the labia, folks) or even down- 
right destroying them (hymen, 
I'm looking at you). 


While there 
are certainly 
some _ boundar- 


ies that should 
remain unchal- 
lenged, there are 
others, however 
— one in par- 
ticular — that I 
want you to re- 


know what I’m consider. 

ae hetiees I speak of 
— the bright yel- the thin line be- 
ma that de- Haviiaer tween _ pleasure 
ineate “us” from and pain. 

“them”; “right” Krut-Landau The  distinc- 
Hkees wrong”; tion between 
“author” from Bl B II the two P’s is 
“audience.” ue a 5 not universal 


Sometimes 
we forget these 
boundaries. Sometimes the bright 
line between “appropriate be- 
havior for Aunt Glenda’s second 
wedding with elderly relatives 
present” from “inappropriate be- 
havior in front of my family”— 
well, sometimes that line goes a 
bit blurry. As might the line be- 
tween “moments when pouring a 
two full bottles of scotch into the 
chocolate fondue fountain at Aunt 
Glenda’s wedding is A-OK, even 
encouraged” from “times when 
this is somewhat frowned upon.” 

That we are made to for- 
get some of these boundaries 
through the measured applica- 
tion of drugs and rock-’n-roll has 
been established (turn to the N- 


and has been the 

source of some 
controversy. In one school we find 
the followers of Jeremy Bentham, 
a philosopher of the 19th century 
who consecrated much of his ca- 
reer to the study of pleasure and 
the avoidance of pain. Bentham 
considered any pleasureful sen- 
sation impure if it came mixed 
with pain. Pain gave Bentham 
the jibblies. It was a quite differ- 
ent sensation from pleasure in his 
opinion. 

In the opposite corner is the 
scandalous libertine, Donatien 
Alphonse-Frangois de Sade, also 
known as the Marquis de Sade. 
It’s from this guy that we get the 
word “sadism,” which, for lack of a 
more technical definition, is when 


you like it when other people say, 
“Spank me hard.” The Marquis de 
Sade liked this sort of request very, 
very much. For him, pain was es- 
sential to pleasure and dishing it 
out was how he got his kicks. 

So how exactly does pain fig- 
ure into the pleasure equation? 
How could pain be good, even 
wonderful, sensual and fantastic? 

The answer lies in part of the 
reason that sex itself feels good, 





start with the Kama Sutra, an 
ancient Sanskrit text on sex 
that details various ways how 


to lovingly bite and strike your | 
partner, | recommend a more | 


modern guide, Come Hither: A | 


Commonsense Guide to Kinky Sex 
(2000) by Dr. Gloria G, Brame. 

To get you started, chew on 
these tips: 

First listen carefully to your 
partner's feelings. It’s okay to try 





which is that out the basic 
the body re- stuff — a bite 
leases several : ‘ here, a scratch 
“pleasure mol- So how exactly does down the back 
ecules” when pain figure into the there, the oc- | 
aroused. These ph) casional light 
include endoge- pleasure equation: spank — just 


nous morphine or 
“endorphin” 
(endogenous 
means “made 
in the body” 
and = morphine 
is a really deli- 
cious painkiller). Another class of 
pleasure molecules is the endocan- 
nabinoids, which are chemically 
similar to marijuana (yep, every- 
body’s got a bit of homegrown in 
their nervous system). 

Now the money shot: the 
sensation of pain is also, partly, 
a result of the release of certain 
neurotransmitters, including 
natural painkillers like endoge- 
nous “happy happy joy joy” mor- 
phine. People vary quite widely 
in how much morphine is trig- 
gered when they feel pain. Some 
people get a lot. 

The big question for you and 
your sex partner(s) is: how can 
we find out we're into this, and if 
we are, how can allow each other 
to experience this without hurt- 
ing each other or going to far? 

The first thing you need to 
know is that there is a wealth 
of literature on how to figure 
this out and what exactly to do 
when you do. While you could 


Falling back into a healthy routine 


he long lazy summer 
__ days and relaxing va- 

- cations are quickly 
dissipating into mere 
memories as we return 
to our busy and hectic sched- 
ules. Time is always plaguing our 
minds and 24 hours a day just isn’t 
cutting it. Sit down dinners turn 
into “whatever 





cross-training. Then tailor the 
program to fit your specific needs 
and challenge yourself. Remem- 
ber that the body adapts, so you 
must continually vary your work- 
outs by making it more intense or 
increasing the duration in order to 
maintain results. Every workout 
should have a purpose. 

For any exer- 





we can grab” 
meals eaten 
while driving 
or walking to 
class. Outdoor 
activities and 
exercise rou- 
tines are at a 
standstill. The 
end result is 
that the most 
valuable as- 
set we possess 
our health 
— suffers. Get 
on the right track early by creat- 
ing healthier habits now to avoid 
playing catch up later. 

Make Exercise a Priority 

Create a schedule of your week 
and determine what times you're 
free from class, work, etc. For each 
day of the week, not only pick 
out the time to work out, but also 
what you plan to do. By planning 
for each approaching week, you 
end up saving time and energy. 
Your workout should be designed 
to accomplish whatever your goal 
is, whether it is exercising for gen- 
eral health and fitness or training 
for a sport or race. Decide on what 
the workout is going to encom- 
pass: strength training, running, 








Kelly Gonzalez 
Busy Bodies 


cise program it 
is important to 
create a realis- 
tic regimen that 
you are able 
to stick with. 
Remember to 
be flexible and 
have a_ back 
up plan. If the 
gym is closed, 
it doesn’t mean 
you can’t work 
out, it only 
means that you 
have to do it elsewhere. 

Fuel for the Fire 

There are tons of choices when 
it comes to deciding on a place to 
grab your next meal at Hopkins, 
but paying a little more attention 
to what you're putting into your 
body makes all the difference. 
Long days and heavy workloads 
will naturally wear you down, 
but the proper nutrition can give 
you the boost you need to keep 
up. 
It’s easy to forget to eat break- 
fast when you wake up and 
you're already 10 minutes late for 
class, so have quick healthy foods 
available to grab on your way out 
the door. Whole fruit, cereal/gra- 
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Playing intramural sports is a fun way to stay active and healthy during the academic year. 


nola bars or yogurt are great op- 
tions. Also carry healthy snacks 
in your bag so you are able to 
“graze” every few hours. 

Eating smaller meals more 
often allows your body to be a 
natural fat burner and revs your 
metabolism, because every time 
you eat, you “burn about 10 per- 
cent of the calories through ther- 
mogenesis, the increased produc- 
tion of internal body heat, when 
you digest what you have eaten. 
Eating smaller meals more often 
could allow you to burn 200-300 
more calories daily. It also keeps 
you from feeling deprived and 
starved, which makes you crave 
higher fat and high-sugar foods,” 
the National Strength Profession- 
al Association (NSPA) says. 

Staying on track 

As college students we are 
used to the regimented lifestyle 
of living hour to hour. Your per- 
sonal commitment level to your 
exercise and nutrition program 
will determine where it falls on 
your list of priorities. Midterms, 
labs and internships are time con- 
suming and take much effort, but 
try to have a balance at the end of 
the week. If you had a late night 
snack attack of pizza and donuts, 
try to eat healthier the following 
days. If your workouts suffered 
for a whole week, get back on 
track with an organized plan the 
next week. 

Unexpected events occur all the 
time that interfere with our origi- 
nal plans. I recommend following 
the 90-10 rule. Try your best to 
stick to your organized workout 

routine and nu- 
tritional habits 90 
percent of the time 
and you have a 10 
percent margin to 
cheat in order to 
keep yourself sane. 

It’s important to 

stay motivated. By 
switching up your 
workouts, trying 
new healthy places 

to eat and being 
with friends who 
have similar goals 
are all ways to bal- 
ance a healthy life- 
style and college 
life. So start the 
year off right and 
commit to healthy 
habits to improve 
yourself for now 
and the years to 
come. 

Be fit, be healthy, 


be happy. 


How could pain be 
good, even wonderful, 
sensual and fantastic? 


to see if they’re 
into it. If they 
tell you to stop, 


If you discover 


that you're both | 
a little bit kinky, | 
experiment slowly, with things | 
| President’s Office 


that aren't dangerous. 

Second, be aware that although 
injuries during kinky sex are ex- 
tremely rare, this is only because 
the people involved are intelligent 
about it. Have a “safe word” that 
either of you will use to indicate 
that you want to stop immediate- 
ly. Just make sure that it’s not “no” 


or “stop,” because your partner | 
| over 


may misinterpret this as playful 
resistance rather than a legitimate 
need. Pick something sufficiently 
unusual that it carries no ambigu- 
ity, but make sure it’s easy to say 
— “transubstantiation” might not 
be ideal. (Mine is “butterfingers,” 
if anyone was interested.) 

There's no doubt that kinky sex 
can be risky, but as long as you are 
aware of these risks and take ade- 
quate precautions, you can have a 
lot more fun. You might even dis- 
cover something new about your- 
self. People who are submissive 
in their daily lives often discover 
that they really like to dish it out 
in bed, and people who have pow- 
erful jobs frequently uncover that 
in their kinky sex lives all they re- 
ally want is to be laid over their 
partner's knee and given a good 
spanking. 


I live in Baltim 











don’t push it. | 





Be a life saver.. 


Miss Minnie Hargrove | 


By FRANCESCA PERETTI 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Aug. 31, 2007 was a sad day 
for the Johns Hopkins University 
Staff. This date marked the 
official retirement of the ever- 
popular Miss Minnie Hargrove, 
an assistant in the President's 
Office. 

After 60 years of employment, 
Hargroveis considered somewhat 
of anicon at Hopkins. She started 
her long career in the Levering 
Hall Cafeteria on Oct. 1, 1946, 
where she worked for 34 years, 
and served as head supervisor for 
25 of those years. When Hargrove 
first arrived at Hopkins, only 
three buildings existed — she 
describes the changes over the 
years as “tremendous.” 

Hargrove fondly recalls the 
day of her promotion to the 
in Garland 
Hall: “the assistant that was 
working for the president was 
retiring and I was asked if there 
was anyone working for me that 
could do the job and I said, ‘yeah, 
me!’ They came back a couple 
hours later and asked me when I 
could start! I was so happy!” 

Serving atotaloffivepresidents 
the years, Hargrove 
performed duties such as setting 
up meetings for President 
William Brody, delivering mail 
to each floor of Garland Hall and 
ordering supplies. Although she 
did not have much interaction 
with students, Minnie was a 
favorite in Garland. Her daughter 
and fellow employee Brenda 
Brockman recalls, “Minnie left a 
void here at Hopkins, everybody 
misses her.” She certainly made a 
positive impression as Brockman 
explains her mother’s good 
humor. “She was a genuinely 
warm-hearted person, which is a 
unique quality these days.” 

Not only a woman of perse- 
verance, but also the head of an 
entire social network, Hargrove 
maintained a vast group of 
friends across campus, touching 


you could help change that. The study will take about 
twenty hours and you'll be paid for your time. 


everyone with her warm heart. 

“It was just like a big happy 
family, lgotalong with everybody 
and associated with every group 
on campus,” Hargrove said. This 
was clear as the beloved assistant 
was honored for her dedication 
to Hopkins on Sept. 6 in the 
glass pavilion. Surrounded by 
friends, family and coworkers, 
Hargrove’s contagious glow was 
brighter than ever. 

Why is Hargrove so iconic and 
adored, you ask? 

“She truly goes out of her way 
to do something for others that 
people generally do not want to 
do. She is one in a million and 


goes far and beyond her call of | 


duty which is why she has such 
longevity,” Brockman said. 

Hargrove demonstrated her 
benevolence and dedication to- 
ward many aspects of her life. 
The 86-year-old vividly remem- 
bers her weekly schedule. 

“I worked at Hopkins five days 
a week, also worked at a travel 


agency for 30 years, volunteered | 


within my church and volun- 
teered in a nursing home two 
days a week. I stay on the go!” 

Hargrove was much more 
than just an assistant in the Pres- 
ident’s Office, she extended her- 
self to the maximum for Hopkins 
and for society. 

With countless fond memories 
and aradiant smile across her face, 
Hargrove walks away from Hop- 
kins this year as someone who 
gets the most out of life. “I en- 
joyed everything I went through 
here. I am leaving Hopkins with 
a good memory,” she recalled. 
The retiree will always remember 
the joyous events she experienced 
with family, friends and cowork- 
ers at Hopkins. 

By spreading her cheer, 
good will and dedication, Min- 


nie serves as a role model and 


icon for all Hopkins students. 
Her warmth will forever radi- 
ate throughout Hopkins as a re- 
minder to always persevere with 
a positive attitude. 





Participate in a study at Johns Hopkins Center for 
Immunization Research and help put an end to Dengue Fever. 


Without ever leaving Baltimore, you can help save lives all over the world. 
Today, Dengue is a leading cause of death in children in many parts of 
the world. No vaccine exists, but if you are between 18 and 50 years old, 


Earn up to 


$1,000 





You have the power to help heal the world. 


Call 410-955-SAVE (7283) or go to 
www.hopkinsprojectsave.org. 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


BLOOMBERG SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Center for Immunization Research 


Principal Investigator: Anna Durbin, MD 
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EDITORIAL 
Financial aid cop-out 


Since the nationwide financial aid scandal 
erupted at Hopkins and several other uni- 
versities last Spring, the University’s Office 
of Student Financial Services has taken steps 
that we are afraid will do less to help stu- 
dents than merely placate its critics. 

We agree that it was probably prudent to 
eliminate all lists of preferred lenders until a 
national consensus on how to compile such 
lists has been reached. But it would be dis- 
ingenuous for the University to suggest that 
it is prohibited from guiding students and 
their families through the often murky stu- 
dent loan market, simply because of a series 
of regrettable ethical lapses. 

To suggest that students locate lenders 
through online search engines, as financial 
aid administrators have, is no less than an 
outright abdication of the University’s moral 
obligation to help students find reasonable 
and affordable ways to pay for a pricey Hop- 
kins education. Forcing students to wade 
through the market with no direction will 
inevitably lead them to the lenders with the 
best marketing campaigns rather than the 


best interest rates or payment plans. 

There is a suitable middle road for Hop- 
kins that neither risks potential conflicts 
of interest nor abdicates its responsibil- 
ity to serve students. We recommend that 
Hopkins compile comprehensive profiles 
of the various lenders available to students 
and their families. These profiles would, of 
course, include any pertinent information 
regarding interest rates and payment plans. 
But it would also feature specifics on the 
University’s relationships with each lender, 
including feedback from Hopkins students 
and families on their experiences with re- 
spective companies. 

Through full disclosure and possibly 
even alphabetical ordering of the lenders, 
Hopkins could easily avoid any preferential 
treatment or conflicts of interest, while still 
fulfilling its ethical responsibilities to stu- 


dents. It would be a mistake for Hopkins to | 


fail to fulfill such obligations in the name 
of self-preservation. Hopkins students and 


families deserve real reforms, not reaction- 


ary policies. 





Civic disengagement 


Baltimore’s Democrats held their prima- 
ry election Tuesday — an event marked by 
low turnout and few surprises. The election, 
which effectively determines the winners of 
November's general election in a city where 
Democrats outnumber Republicans five to 
one, led to no change in the balance of local 
power. Perhaps most disheartening is that 
the election failed to invigorate any coura- 
geous ideas about the future of Baltimore 
— a disservice to permanent residents and 
Hopkins students alike. 

Students who have lived in Charles Village 
for the past year may find the outcome of the 
primary disappointing, in particular, be- 
cause it cemented City Councilwoman Mary 
Pat Clarke’s hold on her Council seat for an- 
other four years. Clarke’s district contains 
Charles Village, and she has often advocated 
on behalf of the neighborhood’s residents, 
who complain that student parties adversely 
affect quality of life in the area. This spring 
Clarke pushed the City to enforce zoning 
codes that forced Phi Psi to vacate its frater- 
nity house in the Canterbury neighborhood, 
just north of campus. Her position on Phi Psi 
provoked controversy on campus and a re- 
proach from this page. 

Despite the criticism her actions drew, we 
heard no overwhelming call for change in 
political leadership from the student body. 
Since many Hopkins students are not regis- 
tered to vote in Baltimore, few participate in 
city elections. It’s not surprising, then, that 
politicians are largely unresponsive to the 
demands of undergrads. When we complain 


about the dearth of visionaries in Baltimore 
politics — or at least a voice more sympa- 
thetic to students — we have ourselves to 
blame. 


The costs of such disengagement are 


broader than Mary Pat Clarke and student 
life alone. Tuesday’s primary almost consis- 
tently favored incumbents. This should be 
distressing news for a city that faces large 


and fundamental challenges, from econom- | 
ic inequality and drug use to a chronically | 
underperforming school system. Though | 


candidates made some attempts to address 
these issues, the front runners took little ini- 
tiative to propose bold and inventive mea- 
sures that tackle the heart of Baltimore’s 


challenges. As residents of Baltimore — al- | 


beit temporary ones — we have a stake in its 
future, not just because a council member 
might displace a fraternity, but because the 
quality of the city’s education, social servic- 
es and economy affects our neighborhood 
and university. 


Baltimore suffers from a lack of imagina- | 


tion within the upper ranks of its leadership. 


This can change, but reforms demand our in- | 


put. As students at one of the country’s most 
prestigious universities, we have the educa- 
tion and the creative energy to take an active 
interest in Baltimore’s challenges. Not only 
do we shortchange ourselves by failing to 
participate in the city’s political process, but 
we do a disservice to the greater community. 
Without increased engagement, we cannot 
hope to make Baltimore a better place for its 
college students and its people. 





A step toward carbon neutrality 


We can all be proud that our University 
has decided to put its considerable politi- 
cal, financial and scientific resources toward 
the goal of achieving carbon neutrality. This 
page has on several occasions urged the Uni- 
versity to adopt just such a policy, and after 
months of prodding from groups like the 
Hopkins Energy Action Team, it seems as 
though it has done just that. 

We will reserve judgment, however, un- 
til the University announces in more detail 
its plan for pursuing such a bold vision. The 
administration has been forthright in admit- 
ting that the idea itself of carbon neutrality 
is a nebulous one, and that the means of re- 
alizing it may be technically and financially 
complicated. 

So far administration officials have been 
slow to release the specifics of their plan, 
such as who will participate in the com- 
_ mittee on climate change, where it will ob- 
tain its funding and how it will engage the 
Hopkins community. We also don’t know, 








_ the University will diligently avoid. 


pledged to assemble an extensive coalition 
of peer institutions and national experts to 
collaborate on this plan. It is a commendable 
first step and a sign that Hopkins is finally 
moving in the right direction after months of 
lobbying from HEAT. All we need now is a 
plan and the creativity to see it through. The 
challenge of devising a feasible approach to 
carbon neutrality is significant. We encour- 
age students and the University’s scientific 
community to collaborate on a project that is 
not only important to Hopkins’ tradition of 
technical innovation, but also to its mission 
of ethical leadership. . 

We hope that the University will invite the 
contributions of students, faculty and envi- 
ronmental engineers alike as it works on a 
plan for carbon neutrality. As we have seen 
from HEAT’s efforts alone, students have the 
unique ability to infuse an otherwise stalled 
policy debate with passion. Regardless of 
the political and scientific considerations 
at hand, that idealism will be essential to 
whatever the University decides it wants to 
accomplish. Without it, the University’s envi- 
ronmental policies may be as lacking as they 
were before HEAT came along. That would 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


There were no Letters to the Editor this week. 


LETTERS POLICY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to | 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ || 
jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
become property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 
ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 
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Aaron Martel 


Catching up 
on responsible 
Investment 


ver the summer, in the 
wake of the Hopkins En- 
ergy Action Team’s stu- 
dent movement, the Uni- 
versity implemented a 
comprehensive climate change policy. 
This is great news, and it represents an 
historic level of student organization 
and administrative responsiveness to 


the need for an environmental policy at | 


Hopkins. 

In a July 25 letter to students, fac- 
ulty and staff, President Brody wrote, 
“Universities must play a central role in 
meeting” the challenge of global warm- 
ing. He not only identifies Hopkins’ re- 
search and development role in mitigat- 
ing global warming, but also commits to 
changes in operations and policy within 
the institution. By implementing new 


environmental standards, Hopkins is | 
taking a step towards internalizing the | 


cost of pollution. 

The University did not wait for a po- 
litical solution to climate change. Rath- 
er the University and its stakeholders 


are taking responsibility for the unin- | 


tended side effects of energy consump- 
tion. 

However this may result in unin- 
tended costs. Despite Hopkins’ pledg- 
ing to take action to reduce its footprint 


on the environment, it can still invest in | 


foreign energy companies that directly 
fund the ongoing genocide in Darfur, 
Sudan. The University may become a 
leader on climate change, but regard- 
ing Darfur, most top institutions (Yale, 
Stanford and Brown) have left us in the 
dust. 

Both the campus climate change 
movement and Sudan divestment move- 
ment are moving towards critical mass 
in the United States. The Genocide Inter- 
vention Network has proposed a policy 
addressing the financial and political 
concerns of universities. 


OPINIONS 


Engaging the neighborhood, contributing to the city 


By DEVON COHEN 


“But is it safe for my daughter to walk 
around campus?” This is the question my 
father asked at the information session 
for prospective students. The question of 
safety was my parents’ primary concern 
about sending me off to Hopkins, after 
I spent the last four years in a wealthy 
suburban boarding school environment 
—a far cry from Baltimore. The Admis- 
sions representative quickly quieted my 
father’s concerns with a declamation on 
the increased level of security all over 
campus. 

Upon receiving word of my early 
admission into the University, many 
friends made snide suggestions about 
me getting sufficient protection against 
the “inner-city ghetto” to which | 
would subject myself. Now, in addition 
to hearing about the cutthroat stereo- 
typical Hopkins student that I was to 
ward off, I also had to abstain from en- 
tering certain streets mere blocks away 
from the safe haven of Homewood 
Campus. 

It only took me my first night of ori- 
entation to see the truth in my friends’ 
sneers. I received many warnings from 
upperclassmen against venturing sev- 
| eral blocks east of campus unless I was 
interested in supporting the infamous 
drug dealing community that is ap- 
| parently too close to campus for most 
students’ comfort. To that end the most 
interesting fact I have learned about my 
| new residence is HBO’s use of it to film 
| for the critically acclaimed series The 
Wire, which portrays life in the danger- 
ous, drug-saturated neighborhoods of 
Baltimore. 

While we have only been on campus 
for a week, many freshmen have already 
developed their own unique perspec- 
tives on Baltimore. Hyoshin Son, from 
Seoul, South Korea, expressed a sense of 
contentment with Baltimore; she is en- 
joying the school’s community and looks 
forward to embracing change. 





Targeted divestment is a narrowly | 


focused model that calls for shifting in- 








Just as Hopkins’ carbon 
footprint warrants 
scrutiny, so does its 
financial footprint 

on the world. 


vestment from the worst-offending com- 
panies to comparable firms elsewhere. It 
is a non-partisan, market-based method 
for genocide intervention, aiming to re- 
duce violence against Sudanese civilians 
while minimizing the costs to investors 
like Hopkins. 

Awareness among the general public 
— the Hopkins student body included 
— is abysmally low. Perhaps this is due 
to crisis fatigue, detachment or igno- 
rance. Media and government attention 
is also marginal; there is an astounding 
lack of urgency about a conflict that is 
killing hundreds of thousands (400,000 
since 2003) and displacing millions. Sad- 
ly there is no An Inconvenient Truth for 
Darfur making rounds through main- 
stream theatres. 

There’s no marketing plan for Dar- 
fur that Americans embrace, unlike 
the environmental policies that count- 
less companies have promoted over the 
past several years. While many firms 
have embraced “green branding,” they 
have not found marketing value or en- 
countered sufficient public pressure on 
Darfur intervention. It’s not altogether 
surprising, then, that the oil company 
PetroChina, a key source of militia fund- 
ing in Sudan, ironically has an environ- 
mental protection policy. 

The Johns Hopkins Institutions spon- 
sor a voluminous amount of work on hu- 
manitarian crises, disaster response and 
refugee health care. Emergency response 
teams from Hopkins have conducted he- 
roic relief programs in the aftermaths of 
the 2004 Indian Ocean earthquake and 
Hurricane Katrina. But the University 
does not match these altruistic initiatives 
with a responsible investment policy on 
Darfur. ew 

The school’s reluctance to agree to 
a definitive investment ethics policy is 
simply inconsistent with the school’s 
mission and work. Just as Hopkins’’ 
carbon footprint warrants scrutiny, 
so does its financial footprint on the 


~ world. 
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> Aion Marea isa peior Public Health ma- 


jor from Brookline, Mass. He serves as direc- 
tor of the Hopkins Sudan Divestment Cam- 
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By JUSTIN JONES 


If you go to Hopkins, you're not 
happy. Morgan students are happy. 
You should meet some. Two of my best 
friends started at Morgan. last month, 
and they’re ecstatic. They came to visit 
me last night, and their jubilance con- 
trasted so intensely with the dismal, 
bleak faces which have started haunting 
campus since class started. 

It was baffling to see young people so 
proud of their choice in higher education; 
confusion is too weak a word to describe 
what my suitemates and I experienced. I 
thought it was due to lack of studying on 
their part, but one of my friends had a 
paper due that night and hadn't been out 
partying since their classes started in 
August ... and he was strangely happy 
about it. After an hour of astonishment, 
I just had to ask, “What happened?” and 
I figured it out, Morgan students are 
happy because they go to what is called 
a Historically Black College. 

Almost every black student has 
thought about going to an HBC. Most 
have applied to one or two. There are two 
rather esteemed ones in the area — Mor- 
gan and Howard State, and.then there’s 
the lesser-known Coppin. For a lot of 
kids, an HBC is the only real vision of col-, 
lege. As a kid raised in Baltimore, I never 


ell here we go again. 
The line at the book- 
store is a mile long, 
the registrars are in 
overdrive mode, and 
the gym is packed to the brim like los- 
ing weight is going out of style. There’s 
a brand new gibbering hoard who think 
that frat parties are the greatest invention 
since sliced bread. I still have no frickin’ 
degree. And yesterday some kid asked 
me how to get to Garland (it’s the square 
looking one with the tall windows next 





to Levering). 

Either I'm in some trippy kind of 
time warp, or another year really has 
gone by. So after thinking about it a bit 
more, I realize that if I were in a time 
warp, I'd still be 18, I wouldn't be nearly 
this jaded, and I definitely would not be 
seeing this much hair in the sink every 
morning. This leaves but one possibility: 
annus novus. 





Michael Berman is a senior International 
Relations major. 


With the exception of editort- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 
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of service for incom- 
ing students. Par- 
ticipating in a day of 
service for the City 








Son explained that she appreciates the 
diversity in Baltimore that she doesn’t 
experience in her native South Korea. Al- 
though “I heard that this city is danger- 
ous, there are so many security people 
to protect students and residents I feels 
pretty comfortable,” Son explained. 

Nevertheless many freshmen can be 
heard joking about venturing into the 
violent “hood” to purchase books for 
class. 

I have gained a better understanding 
of the negative stigma associated with 
Baltimore. At the same time, however, 
I have realized how important it is for 
students to be proactive in engaging the 
city, rather than simply reacting to the 
imperfections of the urban environment 
in which we now live. 

After being bombarded with warn- 
ings about Baltimore, we then asked to 
join the Center for Social Concern’s day 


thought about going to Hopkins. Morgan 
was very real for me, though. My mother 
attended classes there; my cousins are 
currently enrolled at Morgan. It was like 
A Different World right down the street. 

I don’t know if white people know 
this, but there’s a generation of black 
kids who wanted to go to college just 
because of A Different World. A Different 
World was a spin-off of The Cosby Show, 
but foucusing on black characters in col- 
lege. I thought I was going to be Dwayne 
Cleophus Wayne (yes, I used to have flip- 
up shades that clipped onto my glasses 
and a high-top fade), and who wouldn't 
want to be? At Hillman (Dwayne’s alma- 
mater), tradition, culture and activism 
were at the forefront of the college ex- 
perience. They had conversations about 
apartheid and institutionalized racism 
and sexism. They discussed and con- 
fronted issues like AIDS, police brutal- 
ity and drug abuse. They did all of that 
inside and outside of the classroom, and 
all in 22-minute installments! 

The reality of black schools didn’t 
even have that much to do with the 
show’s appeal, but that’s what I thought 
black schools were like. I know it wasn’t 
like that on Boy Meets World when Corey 
went to college, and it’s certainly not like 
that here at Hopkins. 

Having visited Hopkins many times 


helped acquaint me 
with the neighborhoods surrounding 
campus. I enjoyed the opportunity to 
help maintain the grounds at Margaret 
Brent Elementary School. There I found 
the streets of Baltimore much less intimi- 
dating after spending some time around 
their residents. It’s safe to say that no one 
felt threatened or uncomfortable work- 
ing around the adorable school children 
running amuck, thanking us profusely 
in hopes of our return. 

A student can find many ways to 
become involved in the communities 
around our neighborhood. A range of 
volunteer activities are available to un- 
dergrads, including: volunteering at lo- 
cal schools, working in health clinics, 
building houses and tutoring public 
school children. Community service has 
the power of dismantling some myths 
about the city while exposing people to 
the unique charm and sense of commu- 
nity that characterizes a neighborhood. 


last year, my friends were used to the 
change in scenery. The one thing that 
did kill my guest’s joy, though, was an 
ad in McCoy’s lobby for the forum with 
Beverly Tatum, author of Why Do All of 
the Black Kids Sit Together in the Cafeteria? 
I was completely in favor of the book be- 
cause I thought it would provide a dis- 
cussion starter that would lead to more 
than just an immediate rejection of the 
book. Unfortunately, it didn’t. The ad- 
vert — to me — only read “Black Kids! 
Cafeteria! Intrigue! Come meet...” 

Of course this wasn’t really the lan- 
guage the poster used, but that is the 
impression it gave. The lack of creativity 
put into the event suggests to me that the 
Hopkins administration was interested 
in merely having a discussion about race 
— no matter how perfunctory — with- 
out making students, black or otherwise, 
feel engaged in it. 

I know why black students usually 
sit with each other in the metaphorical 
campus cafeteria. When a kid first starts 
high school or college, he’s vulnerable. 
It’s easier to trust someone that looks 


~like you. You make certain assumptions 


about certain shared experiences and 


_upbringings. It’s a point of conversation. 


You'd be surprised at how many friends 
I've made just by walking up to the only 
other black kid in a room and saying 


Michael Berman 


A new year. By now you've no doubt 
bought all your new supplies; your day 
planner is already filled, organized and 
color coded; the wardrobe has been 
updated; and this is really gonna be 
the year you go to the gym three times 
a week. Right? But, when you take a 
step back, a new year is quite a daunt- 
ing prospect. Think about all the work 
that’s going to go into the next few 
months. Life becomes this busy, stress- 
ful mess of struggling to maximize pri- 
orities, to be at 10 places at once, and to 
come out of it all with straight As and 
in one piece. Yet somehow, during the 
short time — or long time for some of 
us, Ahem — we're here. We live for it. 
It drives us. 

Why? We do it to be successful, right? 
But what does that even mean and does 
it have anything to do with happiness? 
Can the two exist in the same universe? 
The papers, the projects, the caffeine- 
or non-caffeine-induced _ all-nighters 
— why do we do it? What forces propa- 
gated this frenzied, iiber-success-ori- 
ented culture and why do we sustain 


it? Who’s more to blame, Daniel Colt 
Gilman for designing this place, Aca- 
demic Advising for constantly making 
us feel inadequate or is it us, for becom- 
ing so caught up in all of it? 

Maybe this doesn’t compute for some 
of you. Maybe you have no reason or 
desire to question it. Maybe things just 
work for you as they are; challenging the 
status quo seems fruitless. It’s like my 
therapist always says, “If it ain’t broke, 
don’t fix it.” 

But for the rest of us, I think these 
questions resonate. I also think that 
they're difficult and complex, and as 
such, are often prone to being pushed 
under the rug and ignored. We don't 
have time to question things here. We 
have reading and problem sets to do. But 
maybe we should. I think they matter 
deserve answers. | have watched, much 
to my own chagrin and building sense 
of inadequacy, many years of successful 
kids go through this place and graduate. 
And sometimes, when they get out, they 
have no idea what to do next. These are 


kids who were hugely successful here at. 


e 
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It is also important to realize that 
though we might feel especially unsafe 
because we have entered a notorious 
urban environment, crime can happen 
everywhere. 

As trite as that might seem, consider 
the following before moving to Balti- 
more. I attended a sheltered boarding 
school in a supposedly secure Con- 
necticut town far removed from crime. 
I was completely jaded by this outlook 
until a fellow classmate was murdered 
during an invasion of her home in 
what was once considered a carefree 
suburb. 

This horrible tragedy contradicted ev- 
erything I once accepted as truth. From 
this painful experience it will be hard to 
ever feel safe anywhere, but I would also 
advise freshmen to familiarize them- 
selves with the area, remembering the 
importance of helping to improve Balti- 
more rather than wasting precious time 
criticizing it. 





Devon Cohen is a freshman from West Palm 
Beach, FI. 





The honest conversation about “black kids’ 


“Man, white people ...” With Hopkins, 
specifically, the black student body was 
just overtly more interesting. 

I’ve met an array of intriguing people 
of all races, but it was the black kids 
that were screaming about gay rights at 
lunch. It was the black kids who were 
passionately arguing about poetry. It 
was the black kids who were talking 
about why we sat together all the time. 
We had conversations reminiscent of A 
Different World amongst ourselves and 
were doing what we had always ideal- 
ized about college. 

My friends and I had that conversa- 
tion at the “black table” in Fresh Food 
Café last year. They have that conversa- 
tion at Morgan. They most certainly had 
that conversation at the Pit. The question 
is: why do most Hopkins students need 
assigned reading and a public forum to 
have it? Why can’t conversations about 
race be sustained by the type of genuine 
debate I have with my friends? Why can’t 
we have honest conversations instead of 
structured ones? Perhaps that is the type 
of conversation Hopkins needs if it wish- 
es to legitimately address issues of race. 





Justin Jones is a sophomore Africana Stud- 
ies major from Baltimore, Md. He is a Bal- 
timore Scholar. 





Reflections in shades of black and blue 


Hopkins, great grades, tons of extra-cur- 
riculars, research, grants, everything. 
They look back and wonder about this 
whole concept of success here and if it 
means anything. It’s a painful process, 
and just further emphasizes the need to 
put things into the proper perspective 
sooner rather than later. 

Now, unfortunately, and despite my 
advancing years, I don’t have those an- 
swers to dole out. | wish I did, but I’m 
still searching for them myself. But, I 
think that maybe over the course of this, 
my sixth and final year at JHU*, a real ex- 
ploration of this place might just provide 
some light on the truth of what underlies 
this culture. That, at least, is my goal for 
this year and this column. And maybe 


you'd like to stop by this page every once. 


in a while to join me in that goal. ‘Cause 
who knows, maybe we'll learn some- 
thing together. 

[ *OK, before you start judging me ... 
Ihave my excuses. I started off asa BME. 
I needed to take those two years off. I 

_ just decided for some inexplicable set of 
reasons to spend them here. | 
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Since 1883, the Johns Hopkins men’s lacrosse team has 
dominated the sport on a national stage. With eight NCAA 
titles under their belts, the team was ready for another. A 
five-game losing streak in their 2007 season left little hope 
to reclaim that coveted national title. That was until the Blue 
Jays handily defeated the Delaware Fighting Hens in the 
semifinals. The Jays faced off against long-time rivals and the 
#1 ranked team, the Duke Blue Devils. ESPN spent hours of 
footage detailing the highly-publicized Duke Lacrosse case, 
hardly recognizing the hard-fought struggle the Jays had 
endured just to get to the championships. Hopkins stepped 
onto the turf at M&T Bank Stadium (home of the Baltimore 
Ravens), in front of a record-breaking crowd, not with a chip 
on their shoulder but rather with an unyielding look of fire 
in their eyes. This was their home turf, these were their fans, 
this was their championship. Sports, B12. 
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MYSTERY-FREE MEAT. 


How our meat is raised, naturally, makes all the difference. 


In fact, all of the meat we serve in Baltimore — beef, chicken and pork — 
is free of antibiotics and added growth hormones, 
fed a vegetarian diet and raised humanely. 
We think that meat raised naturally is better. 


Serving naturally raised meat is another step in our 
ongoing Food With Integrity journey — bringing you 
the best ingredients from the best sources. 


O Chipotle 
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JEFFREY ROSEN 
Professor of Law, George Washington University 
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“Is THE ROBERTS COURT 
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September 18, 2007 
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110 Hodson Hall / Homewood Campus 


For more information email: constitution@jhu.edu 
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By PATRICK KENNEDY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 
Christopher Durang’s 1982 
comedy Beyond Therapy is de- 
signed to elicit know ing chuckles 
from anyone who has experi- 
enced the psychiatric profession 
at its absolute worst. But it also 
Seems designed to continue what 
iS apparently a trend among the 
Barnstormers’ 


recent Orienta- 
tion Shows. Like 2006's S, avage in 
Limbo and 2005's The Underpants, 
Begond rherapy relies on robust 
though generalized satire, zany 


though simply conceived char- 
acters, and bizarre though ulti- 
mately innocuous sexual quan- 
daries. In other words, it’s a rich 
Opportunity to present Hopkins’ 
campus theater, if perhaps not at 
its dramatic best, then at its most 
enjoyable. 

[hat is primarily what senior 
student director Mitch Frank’s 
production accomplished. Du- 
rang’s parody — which strikes 
the viewer more as a piece of 
theatrical clockwork than a por- 
trait of real life was executed 
with just the precision, ease, and 
occasional sympathy that its dia- 
logue warrants. The Barnstorm- 
manifestation of Beyond 
Therapy often proved uproarious 
thanks to a troupe of actors who 
had mastered their roles and rel- 
ished their characters’ oddities. 
Ironically in this carefully syn- 
chronized rendition, Durang’s 
30-something protagonists and 
their psychiatrists acted like ob- 
streperous college kids. 

Beyond Therapy opens with 
a series of awkward interviews 
between the disturbed patients 
and their far-more disturbed 
shrinks. As the play begins, 
Prudence (senior Julie Sihilling), 
a timid writer for People maga- 
zine, finds herself unable to es- 
cape from a blind date with an 
over-sensitive bisexual lawyer 
named Bruce (senior Tony Chi- 
arito). Both decide to pay their 
psychiatrists a visit. Prudence’s 
therapist, Dr. Stuart Framing~ 
ham (junior Rajiv Mallipudi) is 
a nightmare of egotism, while 
Bruce’s is the giddy and bor- 
derline-incompetent Mrs. Wal- 
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Julie Sihilling and and Rajiv Malipudi defy the typical doctor-patient relationship in Durang's dark comedy, Beyond Therapy. 


lace (senior Elizabeth Eldridge), 
whose office is garnished with 
children’s drawings, a drawer 
full of toys and a Snoopy doll. 
She encourages Bruce to place 
a personals ad; Prudence is the 
first woman to answer it. 

Bruce and Prudence strike up 
a relationship, to the exaspira- 
tion of Bruce’s lover Bob (senior 
Rob Kasten). Objects are thrown, 
Bob turns to Mrs. Wallace for 
support, and the two leads dis- 
cuss improbable plans for mar- 
riage. 

Durang’s_ later sequences 
don’t provide a climax so much 
as a pile-up of lunacies that may 
or may not be meaningful, and 
the Barnstormers gave the awk- 
ward existential material a de- 
mented air that made it light and 
palatable. 

Especially in the Swirnow’s 
limited space, a show like this 
could have been cramped and 
confusing. Fortunately, techni- 
cal director Charles Zhang’s set 
was adapted to the smattering of 
scene changes yet spare enough 

'to’keep attention focused on the 
actors. 

Durang’s script loves to revis- 
it the same tics again and again, 
which makes the challenge of 


each role in Beyond Therapy a 
matter of finding one or two 
constant comic notes. Kasten 
played Bob with alternating 
confusion and wounded pride, 
while Mallipudi’s Dr. Framing- 
ham switched from pompous 
cool to equally pompous fury. 
Eldridge, whose character was a 
nice-guy new-age psychologist 
from hell, reveled in building 
absurdity upon absurdity, giv- 
ing a performance that, behind 
its maniacal nuttiness, seemed 
incredibly well-controlled. 

Such glorious obnoxiousness 
would not have served Chiarito 
and Sihilling, who managed 
to play Bruce and Prudence as 
deeply flawed but deeply lik- 
able people. Both of these in- 
dividuals come saddled with 
histories of disillusionment that 
Durang handles unsuccessfully, 
though this was moot in light of 
the tearful breakdowns, angry 
phone calls and flying glasses of 
water that were the Barnstorm- 
ers’ take on the play. 


None of this leaves an audi- | 


ence the opportunity to really 
savor what is happening. Rather 
than toning down the mechani- 
cal quality of dialogue, the. cast 
rushed through a few of the 





Talking Head reopens to blurry fun 


By LIZ ELDRIDGE 
For The News-Letter 


Returning to the good old 
Talking Head Club on Saturday, 
Sept. 1, was like pulling on an 
old pair of boots — they might 
rub a little at the ankle and stink 
of mostly-forgotten alley pukes, 
but damned if they don’t fit like 
a glove. Less than nine months 
after dramatically closing its 
doors. 

The Talking Head is back at 
its old location on 203 Davis st., 
just a few blocks from the histor- 
ic corner of Baltimore and Gay. 
This rickety old rowhouse with 
red wooden floors, also known 
as the Ottobar’s previous loca- 
tion — just a hint of the insular 
and incestuous nature of Balti- 
more’s music scene — is back, 
and I couldn’t be happier. Sure 
I just barely managed to catch 
the jubilant “CY-BER-SEX” tail 
end of Bow-N-Arrow’s set before 
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high-tailing it to the upstairs 
bar. I am happy to report that 
the pool table and back room are 
still very much intact. 

The show featured Pony- 
pants, Dactyl, Bow-N-Arrow 
and Frenemies, and they are, to 
be sure, all really fun live acts 
and all absolutely worth catch- 
ing whenever they are playing. 
But to be honest, I showed up 
late and wasted, rolling deep 
with one other Hopkins stu- 
dent, some MICA kids and a 
UMBC student willing to travel. 
I should mention that I’m glad 
we did our drinking elsewhere 
the drinks were limited 
to Yuengling, Natty Boh and 
“shooters.” Where’s the whis- 
key, Talking Head? Where's the 
whiskey? 

Inside the tiny but beloved 
club a regular who's who of Bal- 
timore’s music scene was milling 
around and about. 

I ineffectively attempted to 


Uncle Piste is just one band that will be happy about the club's re-opening. 





help Mike Farley of Dazzlestorm 
(check out “GlamthraXXX” on 
Myspace) mend a friend’s bust- 
ed heel. Beach House’s Victoria 
Legrand, whose delicate and 
expressive voice is one of Balti- 
more’s greatest natural resourc- 
es, moved past Baltimore’s man 
of the hour, Mr. Dan Deacon, to 
order at the bar. Chris Calabrese 
of the Fishnet Stalkers (catch 
them this Friday at the Ottobar’s 
10th Anniversary party) was 
actually downstairs listening 
to bands — respect. John Jorde 
of Two If By Sea was around, 
talking about going swimming 
in the Pretty Boy Reservoir, a 
fine activity if I’ve ever heard of 
one. 

My favorite moment of the 
lovely, if blurred, evening con- 
sisted of realizing that the sec- 
ond story windows of the club 
are now nailed shut. At one of 
the Talking Head’s final shows 
last year, someone jumped out 
of one window and_ landed 
squarely on the roof of a DJ's 
car. This car was later revealed, 
hilariously, to actually be his 
mother’s vehicle. As I loudly 
told the story, I slowly realized 
that said DJ was telling the same 
story right across the room and 
giving me dirty looks. Oops. 
Sorry bud, that must not have 
been very much fun — but man, 
it was pretty funny for the rest 
of us. 

Given my state throughout the 
show, I can’t say much about the 


~ bands that played, but I can cer- 


tainly recommend the Talking 
Head for any show it books, any 
time. The sound there is great, 
actually much better than most 
of Baltimore's larger venues. The 
space is small enough to be per- 
sonal yet large enough to actu- 
ally handle the crowd without 
reaching an annoyingly sweaty 
and stressful sardine capacity. 
People hanging out are, for the 
most part, friendly and fun — or 
at least have silly haircuts. Go! I 
promise you'll have a good time, 
or at least a very, very strange 
(read: Baltimore) experience. 





night’s hugest laughs — under- 
standable but counterproductive 
witha rapid-fire comedy like this 
one. As a result, the characters’ 
misconceived musings on cul- 
tural minutiae (Equus, anyone?) 
did not quite register, nor did 
the script’s handful of simulta- 
neously touching and ludicrous 
revelations, such as Prudence’s 
recollection of her early fear of 
vanilla ice cream. Thanks par- 
tially to Durang’s writing itself, 
energy trumped insight. 

Yet there is much to be said 
for translating the stereotypi- 
cally stuffy and sedentary world 
of psychiatry into a basis for the 
kind of absorbingly antic com- 
edy that Frank and his actors 
delivered last weekend. Staging 
an O-Show in the mold of Beyond 
Therapy might now be common 
practice. And if that’s the case, 
the Barnstormers have found a 
Hopkins tradition well worth 
observing. 


| the frontlines 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
News-Letter Managing Editor 


[his week, as Chanel Iman 
stomps her bias-cut cocktail Zac 
Posen down a glossy runway in 
Bryant Park — with the discrimi- 
nating eyes of fashion’s decorat- 
ed elite generals observing from 
a group of self- 
taught designers from Baltimore 
will be staging a fashion ambush 
outside the tents. 





By “outside the tents” I mean 
way outside. Rather than New 
York, they’ll be in Baltimore, 


turning Lanvale Street into a run- 
way. It’s called Baltimore Fashion 


| Week and no, it’s not a joke. 





The two mavens behind Bal- 
timore’s next big cultural break- 
out are city natives April Cam- 
lin and Pam Haner. Both were 
drawn to fashion in the way of 
every successful fashion guru: 
they made their own clothes. 

“All my sketchbooks as a 
kid were filled with drawings 
of costumes,” Camlin said. In 


| high school she started making 


clothes to fit her tall frame. 
Haner realized her obsession 
with fashion by buying herself a 
pattern-book so she could make 
the clothes she wanted to. After 


| selling her line, Comatose, in 


boutiques throughout Baltimore 
and New York she put her efforts 
on hold until she heard about 
Camlin’s idea. 

The News-Letter spoke with 
both women the night of their 
big kick-off party at the Depot. 


| “Five months ago, my friend Mi- 
chael Farley and I were kind of 
| playing around with the idea as 


a total pipe dream ... It’s some- 
thing that Baltimore doesn’t have 
and it’ll be fun getting all the de- 


| signers together. Pam Haner ap- 
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proached me and said she want- 
ed to get involved with it.” 

While Camlin and Haner had 
no trouble finding enthusiasm: 
sponsors proved impossible to 
come by. They self-financed the 
entire endeavor and relied on the 
help of friends (who have donat- 
ed essentials like risers, galleries, 
and promotional know-how). 

“This is something that Pam 
and I really strongly believe it,” 
Camlin explained. “We realized 
we weren't going to make any 
money ... but that’s not what it’s 
about. I’m so grateful for the op- 
portunity to show my work and 
put together something like this. 
And to raise the interest in fash- 
ion.” 

What’s going down during 
fashion week? Monday night was 
the Screenprinting Fashion show 
at the Metro Gallery featuring 
pieces from Squidfire, Circle of 
Evil, 9th Life, KIP Clothing and 
Popcorn. Tuesday night featured 
pieces from local boutiques like 
Shine and the Jean Pool paired 
with hair designs by Studio 1612. 
On Wednesday, Flux Studio got 
steamy during the lingerie and 
jewelry show. St. John’s Church 
is hosting the Sustainable Fash- 
ion show on Thursday featuring 
lines from Homme _ Improve- 
ment, Happy Accident Clothing, 
Emily C-D, Made in Able, and 
Spoon Popkin. On Friday night 
the designers (namely Camlin 
with her Happy Accident line) 
take it to the streets with the 
Couture finale which promises to 
be an explosion of deconstructed 
genius. Everything wraps up on 
Saturday with the after-party 
and ready-to-wear show at Red 
Maple. Tickets are $5 and must 
be purchased in advance at the- 
baltimorefashionweek@yahoo.com. 





Au Revoir Simone says penenye lo boredom 


By SARAH SABSHON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The Ottobar was painfully 
empty last Thursday night as 
Private Eleanor, a young band 
from the Baltimore area took the 
stage. As one of the opening acts 
for the headlining act, Au Revoir 
Simone, Private Eleanor played a 
series of songs that sounded very 
much alike. Additionally, with 
the exception of the lead vocal- 
ist, Austin Stahl, the band had 
very little stage presence. Most 
of the members played rather 
sedately while Marian Glebes’ 
bopping was a tad awkward. 

This is not to say that the set 
was not enjoyable. Private Elea- 
nor has a bubbly pop-rock mu- 
sic line with soft, melting voices 
reminiscent of Elliott Smith. The 
set consisted of songs mostly 
from their new album, Sweet- 
hearting, with a few from their 
previous album, 2005'S No 
Straight Lines. 

They finished the set with one 
of the best songs of the evening, 
“This Year I’m Going to See 
the Sun.” It evoked memories 
of late ’90’s rock. “This Year...” 
was one of those songs that you 
have heard many times before, 
but don’t really mind hearing 
it again, which is probably the 
best way to describe Private El- 
eanor. 

Oh No! Oh My!, the next band 
of the evening, took a mighty 
long time to tune up and get 
themselves settled with the 
sound system. Between songs, 
they fiddle with the sound. How- 
ever, once the Austin, Texas hail- 
ing band began to play, all the 
technical difficulties were for- 
gotten. 

Tim Regan, the liveliest (and 
most recent member) of the 
bunch, drank his beer with one 
hand while playing the key- 
board with the other, and danced 
around the stage, rubbing his 
back up against lead singer Greg 
Barkley, and performing classic 
dance moves such as the robot. 

Oh No! Oh My! used clap- 
ping, Modest Mouse-esque talk- 
singing, and “la-las” as a way to 
punctuate their sweet and boun- 
cy melodies. 

Simple, frequently tongue- 
in-cheek lyrics made this band 
plain old fun. This is not to say 
that every one of their songs was 
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Au Revoir Simone hippie-rocked out to a receptive crowd at the Ottobar Thursday. 


a confection: the intro to “I Love 
You All the Time” had a disco- 
infused beat with synthesizers, 
which reappear at the end, as 
well as some hardcore drum- 
ming. 

Oh No! Oh My!’s downfall 
perhaps was not in the sugari- 
ness of their music but rather 
in the shortness of their songs. 
It seemed that the moment the 
band began a new number, it was 
over the minute the audience ac- 
tually began to get into it. This 
brevity made some of the songs 
a little awkward because there 
didn’t seem to be time to appreci- 
ate them. 

Oh No! Oh My! chose to end 
with “A Walk in the Park” from 
their album, which was the easi- 
est, catchy song of all — perfect 
for a bright, sunny day or a long 
drive with the top down. It has 
been described by Alternative 
Press as a perfect way “to take the 
edge off the summer swelter.” 

Au Revoir Simone finally hit 
the stage at 11 p.m. The musical 
waifs’ floaty dresses and long 
flower-child hair presented a 
stark contrast from the t-shirts 
and jeans of their opening acts. 
Au Revoir Simone had the un- 
canny ability to combine highly 
synthesized keyboard melodies 
and techno beats with angelic 


voices (One might think it could 


never work, but in some strange — 
way, it does). \ 
Au Revoir Simone began with 


“The Lucky One”, a catchy but 
mellow song, featuring a glock- 
enspiel that was fitting for a lazy 
Sunday morning. This seemed an 
appropriate first choice since it is 
off their new album, Bird of Music 
that came out on May 15, and it 
is more accessible than some of 
their other work. 

The trio then played some of 
their strongest numbers from 
both albums, Verses of Comfort, 
Assurance, and Salvation and Bird 
of Music. “Fallen Snow,” “A Vio- 
lent Yet Flammable World,” and 
“Sad Song” are all efforts on 
their new album to step away 
from the melancholic tunes of 
their first and are actually quite 
successful. 

“Stay Golden’, from Verses, 
however, will always be a crowd 
favorite, with its ending line: “A 
careless bird is complicated, an 
empty nest still leaves a space.” 

The ladies of Au Revoir Sim- 
one are the kind of chill older 
girls who babysat you, the kind 
that you might want to have as 
lifelong friends. Annie, Erika 
and Heather are so effortlessly 
cool that you cannot help but be 
jealous, 

“1 just had one of those expe- 
riences where you look out at all 
of the people and say why, ‘Why 
is everyone watching me play?” 

Annie said. Au Revoir Simone 


has certainly crafted a distinc- 


tive sound, but somehow, we Just 
cannot help but watch. . 
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odin and 


influences 
at the BMA 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


News-Letter Mar iaging Editor 


Its title promises a sweep- 
ing foray into the life and legacy 
of one the greatest artists of all 
time. Yet “Rodin: Expression and 
Influence,” a mere one gallery 
exhibition at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, cannot help but be 
a disappointment for admirers of 
this giant. 

Born Frangois-Auguste-René 
Rodin in 1840, Rodin achieved 
worldwide recognition in his 
own lifetime as the greatest in- 
novator in sculpture since Mi- 
chelango. However, as a young 
man, Rodin was rejected from 
the premier art school in Paris 
and spent two decades as a 
craftsman, creating architec- 
tural ornaments for buildings. 
Literate in history, philosophy 


and theology, Rodin’s works are | 


heaped with allusion and meta- 
phor. Drawing inspiration from 
classical mythology, the Bible 
and modern literature, as well as 
from the unrestrained physical- 
ity of the human body, Rodin’s 
works balance intellectualism 
with emotional fervor. 

The BMA’s small exhibit fea- 
tures Rodin’s bronze busts and 
sculpted figures, as well as some 
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if 


Interpol 
Our Love to 


| Admire 


Capitol Records 
July 10, 2007 


Interpol’s 2004 Antics proved 


| beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
| their stellar debut was no fresh- 


Dreamy calamity and psychological implications abound in Satoshi Kon’s 2006 Paprika, now re-released at the Charles Theatre. | 


Kons Paprika spices up the Charles 


By JORDAN WYNDELTS 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


In the not-too-distant future, 
scientists in Tokyo develop a 
machine that allows therapists 
to interact with patients in their 





entists must race to recover the 
stolen machines, and stop the 
terrorist before all of Tokyo is 
thrown into chaos. Weird? 
Yes. Insane? Of course. Only the 
first of many layers? Definitely. 
Paprika is the latest of director 

















dreams. The de- Satoshi Kon’s 
vice is intended ] visually stun- 
to help them | | ning _master- 
treat the severe- | PAPRIKA | pieces. Great 
ly _ disturbed, = o thought, work 
Per Xen sabe Starring: Megumi Hayashi- aud es 
ond mone, || bara, Toru Furuya direst te 
2 moving || Director: Satoshi Kon oe gee ee 


| out from there. 


| the machine on 


of his lesser known watercol- | 


ors and etchings. In accordance 
with the second half of the ex- 


hibit’s title, works by Maillol, Pi- | 


casso and Degas are also present 
here. 

When one enters the room, one 
is met with a work so iconic that 
it is perhaps more well known 
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Dr. Atsuko 


Chiba is using Rating: R 


Theatre 


| the side, tak 
ing on patients 
with troubling 





dreams and helping them solve 
their problems in their dream- 
worlds as her alter ego “Paprika.” 
But when several machines are 
stolen, a “terrorist” begins in- 
vading peoples’ waking minds, 
inducing schizophrenic dreams 
and driving them mad. The sci- 


Pollock’s Lemming comes to 
the Baltimore Museum of Art 


By JOSEFINE KALS 
For The News-Letter 


Lemming, the 2005 movie by 
the French director Dominik 
Moll, begins tranquilly enough. 
Alain and Benedicte Getty are 
attractive young newlyweds 
living in a pleasant home in a 
quaint neighborhood of south- 
ern France. A series of textbook 
horror film foreshadowings, 
however, reminds you that it is 
only the beginning of the mov- 
ie, and regretfully you prepare 
yourself for the inevitability that 
all of this perfection will soon 
fall apart. 

As Alain and Benedicte await 
their tardy dinner guests — Rich- 
ard Pollock, Alain’s boss, and 
Richard’s wife, Alice — there is 
an eerie shot of the mysteriously 
stopped-up kitchen sink. This 
murky water in the sink coupled 
with the otherwise nearly per- 
fect elements of the scene — a 
happy young duo only slightly 
perturbed that its guests are run- 
ning late — quietly shows that 
this blissful home is about to be 
invaded. 

The Pollocks’ arrival solidi- 
fies the growing imperfection. 
Though Richard is agreeable 
enough, Alice is beyond odd 
when she leaves her sunglasses 
on in the house while hardly 
speaking to her hosts, and acts 
beyond impolite when she throws 
her glass of wine at Richard after 
accusing him of cheating on her. 

Because she is such a peculiar 


A husband suffers ma 


PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP;// WWWMEDIA OUTNOWCH 
rital distress in the Baltimore Museum of Art's featured film. 


character you take in every word 


she says, thus when she looks | 


at Benedicte and labels her and 
Alain as the “model couple,” you 
know they are really in for it. Af- 
ter a humiliated Richard ushers 
his wife home the model couple 
goes to bed. Alain, however, 
troubled by the stopped-up sink, 


leaves the bed to investigate the | 
pipe. In it he finds a small, seem- | 


ingly dead, rodent. 

Still unsure of where all of 
this foreshadowing is leading, 
you play along and watch as 
Benedicte, who is left home alone 
every day while Alain goes to 
work, discovers that the rodent is 
still alive, and takes it to the vet- 
erinarian who tells her the rodent 
is not a domestic hamster, but 
rather a Scandinavian lemming. 
Okay, you think, so somehow 
this rodent made its way from 
Scandinavia to France. Is it really 
so critical? Of course, you know 
that similar to Alice Pollock’s odd 
behavior, this strange, unnatural 
lemming incident must also bear 
significance to the story. 

Simultaneous to the lemming 
discovery, Alice’s behavior grows 
more inappropriate when she at- 
tempts to seduce Alain while 
he is working late in the office. 
Though he stops himself, for a 
moment or two Alain is taken in 
by Alice’s enigmatic aura. This 
slip seems finally to propel the 
film into action, and the major- 
ity of the movie follows with 
Alice’s violent suicide, the model 
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Run Time: 1 hr 30 min 


Playing at: The Charles 















every aspect of 
Paprika, from 
the plot to to 
the characters 
to the visual 
effects to the 
social commen- 
tary and Easter eggs, there for 
the amusement of anyone fa- 
miliar with Japanese society or 
Kon’s previous work. 

A refresher course on Japa- 
nese pop culture and _ politics 
before watching couldn’t hurt. 
Particularly during the final 
parade, social satire abounds, 
with jabs at consumerist cul- 
ture, politics and religion. The 
animation is at the height of the 
form, still retaining some of the 
trademark anime style but with 
a rarely-seen level of fluidity 
and detail. Paprika takes place as 







much if not more in the dream 


world as it does in reality, put- 
ting the animation to the task of 
somehow capturing something 
so disordered and illogical with- 
out being repetitive. But Paprika 
rises to the challenge, and over- 
comes. 


With any psychological plot 


— not to mention Japanese film | 


— there’s real thought required 
to follow what’s going on. Not 
all of it makes sense, and sci- 
ence-types may take offense at 
the psuedo-psychology and the 
collective dream. But psychologi- 
cally realistic and scientifically 
realistic are two very different 


things, and it’s entirely possible | 


to find the characters believable 
and sympathetic without getting 
hung up on the giant, Tokyo-de- 
stroying doll. 

Even if the plot only makes 
the loosest sort of sense, its char- 
acters come across as concrete 
and real. While we may not have 
their specific problems, such as 
waking dreams driving us to 
leap through windows, their core 
conflicts are universal: the na- 
ture of reality, the inner struggle 
of the self and how we choose to 
define things with so much con- 
tradiction and so little truth. 

As with a lot of animation, 
however, the American market 
isn’t sure what to do with Paprika. 
In Japan, anime is just another 
medium. But in America, where 
we associate animation with chil- 
dren’s entertainment, advertisers 
don’t really know how to sell the 
stuff from Japan. So if you see a 
poster for Paprika, exploding with 
madness and color, with the words 
“This is your brain on anime,” do 
not judge. Paprika has nothing to 
do with early-90s egg-frying anti- 
drug campaigns, or children’s 
entertainment, or anyone's pre- 
conceived notions about the form. 
Take it simply as a film, see it, and 
decide the rest for yourself. 





The [th Hour provides an 
environmental wake-up call 


By SABRINA MUST 
For The News-Letter 


The 11th Hour is a chilling 
wake-up call for all of human- 
ity. Produced, directed and writ- 
ten by Leonardo DiCaprio, Leila 
Conners Petersen and Nadia 
Conners, the documentary forces 
you to watch footage of environ- 
mental catastrophes as well as 
the production and exhaustion 
of energy and food consump- 
tion. DiCaprio 
narrates, guid- 
ing the audience 
along the film’s 


indeed live in a human-con- 
trolled environment fueled by 
consumption. One expert stated: 
“It’s not that consumption is bad; 
it’s that it’s gotten totally out of 
balance.” 

Therefore, the film is success- 
ful simply because it moves the 
audience to step back and ask: 
what do my actions REALLY 
mean in the big picture? 

The message is clear: This 
means that our landfills will 
be even more 
overdrawn; 
it means that 
carbon _ diox- 





journey toward 
a disenchanting 


Starring: Leonardo Dicaprio 





ide levels will 
continue to 


realization. Director: Nadia Conners and |} S0ar to unprec- 

Experts who }! [eila Conners Petersen edented levels; 
were inter- }! Run Time: 1 hr 35 min it means that 
viewed — envi- Rating: R our waters will 
ronmentalists, Playing at: The Charles be even more 
professors, en- ] Theatre over-fished, 
gineers, govern- leaving their 
ment officials innate diver- 
and scientists sity “dried” out 


— gave testimonials about the 
destruction over the past two 
millennia, what change is need- 
ed and how that change must be 
accomplished. 

No longer is our air clean, 
our water crisp, our soil rich, 
our food abundant. Instead, 
millions of children suffer from 
asthma, water levels are dwin- 
dling, soil no longer rejuvenates 
itself, our oceans are over-fished 
and where one family throws 
out bowls of spoiled food, an- 
other must ration a loaf of bread 
for a week. As the world’s popu- 
lation continues to drastically 
increase to over 8 billion people, 
these issues will only become 
more and more jarring. DiCaprio 
asks: “Why aren’t we respond- 
ing? More importantly, what is 
limiting us?” 

The 11th Hour admits we do 


and stripped. It means that in 20 
or 30 years our children will no 
longer be able to enjoy the beau- 
ty of nature. 

The 11th Hour succeeds be- 
cause it left me frustrated, sad- 
dened, disgusted, but, most of 
all, hopeful, because it reminded 
me that there is still time — one 
last hour to reverse our destruc- 
tive plummet as a race. While 
the earth will always rejuvenate 
itself, we will not. That is inevi- 
table. 

Yet our time, not to mention 
the quality of time, will defi- 
nitely be premature if we do not 
alter our way of life. The film 
thus inspires the audience to fi- 
nally recognize that humans are 
part of nature, not her owner, 
and that by conserving nature, 
we are in truth conserving our- 
selves. 





man fluke. Despite the critical ac- 
claim of Turn on the Bright Lights, 
it was difficult to penetrate. With 
Our Love to Admire, Interpol at- 
tempts to recapture the precision 
of Bright Lights, and meld it with 
the vigor and fiery vocals of An- 
tics. Overall this chic foursome 
from New York has put forward 
a valiant attempt at striking a 
balance between the two distinct 
sounds of their freshman and 
sophomore albums, though it 


| seems more a mishmash than a 


fluid whole. 

Tracks like “Pioneer to the 
Falls’ and “Wrecking Ball” are 
flashes of brilliance, reminis- 
cent of the band’s early fame, 
yet unique and fresh in their 
own right. At the same time, the 
sparse “it’s all fired up, this soul 
leaves one wondering if this is 
the same Interpol. Though Banks 
has seemingly devolved as a lyri- 


| cist, the tracks are kept afloat by 


electrifying vocals that swell and 


New Vibrations | 
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crescendo with more grandey; 
than any off Antics. It is times 
like these we see Interpol choos. 
ing up-tempo beats with catchy 
hooks over lyrical integrity. 
Ultimately the identity crisis , 
Interpol struggles with begs the,» 
question of whether their recent., 
move to Capitol Records from 1) 


indie powerhouse Matador is re.,,_ 


sponsible. A move to a major labe| ,. 
requires marketable singles, anq 
“Heinrich Maneuver” and “No |, 
In Threesome” certainly show that 
the band has learned what it takes, 
to sell. In spite of Our Love to Aq- 
mire’s missteps and occasional lack. 
of coherence, itsoarson sounds that — 
have come to be Interpol’s trade.» 
marks — Daniel Kessler’s riffs ang 
Banks’ vocals — giving die-hard 
fans enough to deem this record 
a success. It starts strong and ends 
strong, and though it loses its way 
somewhere in between, it does so 
with style and confidence. 


— Farah Qureshi 





Rilo Kiley 

Under The Black 
Light 

Warner Brothers 
Aug. 21, 2007 


“Ooo, it feels good to be free,” 
croons Jenny Lewis, alt rock’s 
cutest redhead, on Rilo Kiley’s 
latest, Under the Blacklight. Their 
old albums hid Lewis’s lead vo- 
cals behind distortion and a terse, 
poetic songwriting style. Black- 
light showcases it, a throwback 
to the simple dance hall songs of 
the ‘70s. Spin magazine’s August 
cover even went so far as to hail 
them the new Fleetwood Mac. 

An earnest and breezy en- 
trance into the pop music that 
they once deliberately avoided, 
Blacklight is all about catchy riffs 
and disco beats. Where albums 
like their 2001 debut Take-Offs and 
Landings seem to benefit from a 
second or third close listen, Under 
the Blacklight can be taken at face 
value. It’s simple, straightforward 
and bright — a bit of chintzy 
twang gilding modern folk rock. 
This album is just like blacklights 
themselves — borderline cheesy, 
but we all have to admit that we 
do think they’re pretty cool. 

The songs are short — only 
“Dreamworld” runs over four 
minutes. Repetitiveness  defi- 
nitely works to their advantage 
on songs like “Close Call,” where 
the guitar riff might as well be 





sung, but on “The Moneymaker” 
the chorus goes on just a bit too 
long (though is refreshingly re- 
deemed by the bridge). “Give an) 
Little Love,” similarly, gives just 
a little too much love, and the 
chorus on “Dejalo” wouldn't be 
as cloying if Lewis could roll her 
“t's” like a real Spanish speaker. 
Otherwise their lyrics are brisk 
and bold, touching on everything 
from assertive sex to the shame- 
ful nostalgia of a wild youth. 
“Breakin’ Up” succeeds in look 
ing back bitterly at a bad relation- 
ship without sounding too much 
like an angry pop song. “15” is the 
most entertaining song on the re- 
cord — Lewis coyly croons about 
statutory rape. “He was deep like 
a graveyard, she was ripe as a 
peach. How could he have known 
that she was only 15?” 
Whatever their devoted in- 
die fan base says about selling 
out, Rilo Kiley needs to make 
no apologies. Their flight into 
the mainstream is clean, under- 
stated and good, solid, grimy LA 
fun. 


— Rebecca Messner 
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Caribou 
Andorra 
Merge Records 
Aug. 21, 2007 


Aname represents ideas, goals 
and the like. Its origin is impor- 
tant to understanding what it sig- 
nifies. The story behind Daniel V. 
Snaith’s stage name, Caribou, is 
in this sense revelatory. Snaith 
worked under the name Mani- 
toba but was forced to change it 
under threat of legal action from 
some asshole American DJ. A 
short time later, while Snaith was 
camping in the Canadian wilder- 
ness with his friends, tripping on 
LSD, the name “came to him.” 

What this reveals about 
Snaith’s music is not exactly a 
mystery. In 2005 with the release 
of The Milk of Human Kindness, 
Snaith was hailed as perfecting 
a quasi-psychedelic, nodding 
dream pop. The album was full 
of unexpected musical turns and 
keyboard tranquility. But the 
one thing we didn’t hear much 
of was Snaith’s voice, which 
has an attractively unpolished 
lightness. When paired with the 
aforementioned noise-pop, it 
takes on an otherworldly qual- 
ity that reminds you of a much 





CaRiBovandorra 








younger, still-drugged-out Brian 


Wilson. 


Snaith’s vocal presence is . 


much larger on Andorra. At the 
end of “Melody Day,” for ex 


ample, Snaith goes, screech 
ing rather unintelligibly, on a — 


minutes-long, guitar-crunching 
search for Jim Morrison. Even 


on conventional tracks such as _ 


“Eli,” Snaith’s voice is on full- 


show. Without his vocal presence _ 


the majority of the tracks would 


sink into oblivion among all the 


really bad dream pop of yester- 


year. The standout “She’s the 
One” can be seen as the perfect — 
marriage of Snaith’s euphonious — 
composition and unassuming — 
vocals. Hints of The Beta Band — 
come through, though Snaith is 
More polished. Put simply what _ 


The Beta Band was to marijuana, 


Snaith is to lysergic acid. 


— Ben Kallman 
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BMA exhibit too confining for Rodin’s genius Lemming chronicles two 


aa hot 


than its creator: The Thinker. This 
piece was originally commis- ~ 
sioned by the Museum of Decora- v4 —— ‘ 
tive Arts in Paris. Rodin intended | > | 
the sculpture to be part of a series 
based on from Dante’s The Divine 
Comedy. 


dystunctional marriages 


CONTINUED FROM B4 her, she becomes obsessed with 

couple’s demise, and many ref- Alice, and she even ends up hav- 

| erences to the mysterious lem- ing a vengeful affair with Rich- 
ming. ard. 

The only connection I drew Richard, too, is a fairly rou- 
between the lemming and the tine character. Alice’s accusation 
rest of the movie is through about Richard's fidelity is well 
Alice. It is after Alice has com- justified when, just after she 
mitted suicide in Alain and commits suicide, Alain walks 
Benedicte’s house that the veteri- in on Richard with two scant- 
| narian’s nephew visits Benedicte ily clad women with him in his 
at home. He tells her that the hotel room. The fact that even- 
one explanation he has for the tually he takes advantage of the 
lemming finding its way from young Benedicte is not surpris- 
Scandinavia to her sink’s pipe is ing. Alain is the typical bland 
that the lemming tends to cross hero, Lacking any distinct per- 
waters in order to split off from sonality, he succumbs to a mo- 

Nee ee eee its group. The act is essentially a ment of weakness and spends 
PHOTO COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART | suicide, reminiscent of Alice’s in the rest of the movie paying for 
in Paris, the BMA’s impeccably “The Thinker" is among the many works showcased in the BMA’s Rodin exhibit, which explores his and his influences’ works. Alain and Benedicte’s upstairs his mistake. 
preserved cast is one of just 19 guest room. Alice’s character is the one 
in the world. to create a bust of him. Rodin the thought process of its cre- merely to distract the viewer.The | The characters in Lemming are with a bit more depth. Though 
_ Another highlightoftheshow proceeded to study Balzac’s life ator and the meticulous details Malliol and Degas small sculp- | all fairly one-dimensional, mak- she dies about halfway into the 
is the four bronze castings of one and work, used models that bore that went into their making. tures present here are meant to | ing this already routine ghost movie, her presence remains 
of France's greatest writers, Hon- a resemblance to him and even The show’s curator, Oliver Shell, provide a more feminized mod- | story yet more shallow. Bene- throughout. She even returns as 
oré de Balzac. Following Balzac’s had clothes made to Balzac’s points out the interesting anec-  eling of the female body, yet in- | dicte spends her days preparing a ghost to tell Alain that in order 
death, The French Society of Men measurements. dote that the bumps and crevices stead they just confuse. With so | dinner for Alain and trying to to win back Benedicte, he must 

| 





The Thinker, originally enti- 
tled The Poet, was initially meant 
to depict Dante himself, sitting 
atop the Gates of Hell. The sculp- 
ture has since become associated 
with the emblematic hero of the 
Classical and Renaissance tra- 
ditions; strong and robust, vet 
contemplative, he represents the 
convergence of beauty and intel- 
lect. The style is characteristic of 
Rodin with its exaggerated mus- 
cularity and dynamic postur- 
ing. While the original remains 








of Letters commissioned Rodin Despite this Rodin’ intention of the busts’ heads are related to little pieces of even Rodin, one | unravel the mysteries of Alice kill Richard. In fact, the living 
was not to  Rodin’sinterestin phrenology at has to be careful not to confuse | and the lemming respectively, Alice had claimed she, herself, 
i 5 "7 create a work the time. Popularinthe 19thcen- a Malliol with a Degas with a Ro- | not because she seems particu- had wanted to kill him for a long 
wie | that looked tury, phrenology claimed that din. | larly interested, but because time. The movie finally comes 
| like the great one could determine the person- While the BMA’s attempt at a | with Alain at work all day she full circle when Alain obeys 
| | writer, butone ality of an individual based on Rodin exhibition is interesting, at | does not appear to have much Alice’s demand and _ suffocates 
| | that captured the shape of one’s head. least in an academic way, its size | else to do with her time. Her Richard in his sleep. Alice gets 

| his spirit. Ro- Rodin’s renderings of female inevitably leaves one disappoint- | quiet, mellow demeanor takes _ her revenge, and Alain his pleas- 


din wrote, “I subjects pale in comparison to ed, wanting more. Shell made | a rather disturbing turn when, ant life back intact. The lemming 
_ think of his the sophistication of male sub- intelligent curatorial decisions. | having discovered that Alain gets thrownin the trash and per- 
[Balzac] in- jects. Meek, plain and all togeth- But he was too ambitious with | may not have been faithful to fection, I guess, is restored. 
tense labor, of er unimpressive, Rodin’s female the show’s theme. The easiest 
the difficulty sculptures are diluted deriva- corrective would be to limit the 
| of his life, of tives of their masculine coun- show to the master himself, and 
| his incessant terparts. An intriguing addition relinquish any attempt to place 
battles and of to this show, however, is Rodin’s _ him in his context by juxtaposing 
his great cour- works on paper, his etchings and him with contemporaries who 
age. I would watercolors. With their strangely, either embraced or rejected his 
express all yetnotentirely surprising, sculp- aesthetic. One cannot help but be 
| that.” The tural qualities, these works do cynical and wonder if the exhibit 
Men of Let- not stand on their own. How- is not intended as a mere prelude 
| ters, disap- ever they do provide an interest- to the museum’s Matisse retro- 
| pointed with ing glimpse into Rodin’s thought spective next month (the BMA 








_ the results of process. has the largest Matisse collection 
_ Rodin’s exper- Supplementing works by Ro- in the world). Regardless, Rodin 
| imentation, din himself, are several by some deserves more. 

made Rodin _ of his contemporaries, both those The Rodin exhibit runs until 


produce fifty who were influenced by as well April 6, 2008. The BMA is open | 

copies in to- as those who reacted against Wednesday-Friday 11-5, Saturday 
: S Syke : i | tal. The casts him. So few in number, they fail and Sunday 11-6 and is closed Mon- as ee 

PHOTO COUR OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART presentinthis to present the necessary context days and Tuesdays. Admission 1s PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW-FILMFESTIVALS.COM 

One of the Honoré De Balzac sculptures featured at the BMA. exhibit reveal that Rodin deserves, serving _ free for all. | Gainsbourg’s Benedicte and Lucas’s Alain enjoy silence in Pollock's 2005 Lemming. 
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Blindfolded navigation: as hard as you'd think Public health: soctal norms 
| ‘influence trjection drug use 


; OWITZ over male drug users, but bare] 
= gai S ee at all for female drug users, ; 
{or orn 


The study emphasizes the im. 
portance of needle sharing to the 
spread of sexually transmitteg 
infections (STIs), most notab] 
HIV. The discovery of a gender 
difference in the social influences 
on drug use practices could ac- 
count for differences in the rates 
of STIs in male and female drug 








By STEPHEN BERGER 


News-Letter Sciet we Editor 


Imagine walking into your 
new dorm room or apartment 
for the first time. You need to 
quickly figure out where every- 
thing is located — desk, Ethernet 
jack, telephone, sink — so you'll 
be able to find them later once 
you've moved in your truckload 
of stuff. 

What is the best way to locate 


Injection drug abuse is a large 

| and growing problem in Ameri- 
can inner cities. In some sense, 
injection drug users comprise a 
unique subculture within urban 
society, one with its own practic- 

| es and beliefs. A study published 


; i searchers 
and memorize the plan of your over the summer ee aie Pub users 
new room? You could wander at the Bloomberg egy tif Social networks are known 
around aimlessly for an hour or lic Health attempted aN taker 4 


some of these beliefs inthe hopes play a die role in the devel. 
| of improving peer education and opment o personal habits and 
prevention programs. beliefs. Descriptive and injunc- 
The authors, Melissa Davey- tive norms are both largely influ- 
Rothwell and Carl Latkin of the enced by the composition of an 
| Department of Health, Behavior, individual s social network, 
| and Society, examined the rela- Participants were recruited 
tionship between social norms from the STEP into Action Pro- 
| perceived by injection drug users gram in Baltimore, a local pro- 
| and their needle sharing prac- gram for injection drug users, 
| tices. By conducting face-to-face Participants were required to 
| interviews with 684 users in Bal- be older than 18, Baltimore City 
timore City, the researchers dis- residents and willing to include q 
covered striking differences in friend in the study. | 
the way male and female injec- __ After_screening and giving 
tion drug users were influenced informed consent, participants 
by their social group. The results were interviewed for about two 


so, searching for things as they 
come to mind and finding them 
in random spots all over the 
room. We'll call that the fresh- 
man model. 

You could also takea quick but 
methodical circuit through the 
apartment, along the wall from 
the door to the bed to the bath- 
room and back again. We'll call 
this the upperclassman model. 

Even if you're not a total neat 
freak, you'll probably appreciate 
that the upperclassman model 
is easier and more efficient than 
the freshman model. It turns out 
your brain agrees, but in a sur- 





prising way. | COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.QUEST3DCOM | appear in the September 2007 is- and a half hours concerning 
Naohide Yamamoto and Amy _ PacMan’s wanderings through his tightly defined maze are analagous to the most efficient method of spatial learning. | sue of the Journal of Urban Health. drug nit practices and social 

Shelton of the Department of Psy- | The study looked at two types satis Ss. ? 

chological and Brain Sciences on _ ceptive learning. measure of the success of each of in a room against the backdrop | of social standards. Descriptive The study conc e that the 

Homewood campus put together Proprioception is the body’s _ the four possible conditions. of the room itself; in other words, | norms refer to the perceived see ann TE ays an enor- 

a study in which undergraduates _ sense of its position in three-di- The researchers found no dif- _ the frame of reference is indepen- | prevalence of a behavior withina mous role in shaping risk behay- 





were asked to learn the locations mensional space. It is guided by ference in visual learning be- dent of the person. Imagine cre- | group. A descriptive norm in this ioe a ait india Part 
of several objects in a room. The _ receptors located within muscles tween the organized path and ating a map in your mind — the | context might be established if all of this effect is described by the 


study appears in the July 2007 is- and joints which constantly up- random layout — participants _ relative position of objects on that | of the members of a peer group “birds ofa ide paradigm, in 
sue of Acta Psychologica. date the brain with a map of the were able to learn both equally map are completely independent | routinely use only new needles which people wit similar habits 
Each participant learned two body. Proprioceptive learning is well. However there was a sharp _ of how you hold it. | when injecting. This is then the and preferences associate with 
layouts, one in which the objects thought to be independent of vi- decline in proprioceptive learn- On the other hand, proprio- | most common practice and is one another and reinforce many 
were presented along a specific, sual learning, although in every ing when the objects were ran- ceptive learning is inherently | therefore the descriptive norm of these inclinations. 
logical path, and one in which day life the two (along with the domly presented. Propriocep- _ self-oriented. In the propriocep- | for the group. For example needle shar- 
they were presented ina random _ sense of balance) work closely to- tive learning works much better _ tive task, subjects had to create a Injunctive norms, on the other ers who abuse similar drugs at 
manner around the room. gether to orient and position the along an organized path. map of the room using nothing | hand, refer to the perceived ap- around the same frequency feel 
For one of the two layouts, as- _ body in real time. Yamamoto and Shelton sug- but “muscle memory,” which is | proval of a behavior by other they havea better understanding 
signed randomly, the volunteer After being presented each gest that the results could reflect _ entirely self-referenced. Consider | members of one’s peer group. An of each other and consequently 


learned the location of objects vi- layout, the volunteers were tested a fundamental difference in the how difficult it would be to learn injunctive norm would be estab- involve themselves in a fairly ex- 
sually. In the other, the volunteer _ to see how well they had learned way the visual and propriocep- your way around campus if you | lished if, for instance, few of an clusive niche. 


was blindfolded and physically the position of each object. A ° tive systems operate, in particu- had to remain blindfolded: 50 | individual’s peers would care if This mentality has a large im- 
walked through the room while computer program asked the lar the way the two systems se- _ steps straight ahead, down some | he shared needles without clean- _ pact on the maturation of norms 
being instructed on the position _ participants to estimate the rela- _ lect frames of reference. stairs, turn left and you wind up | ing in between. Injunctive norms that approve of needle sharing, 
of each object. This second condi- _ tive positions of pairs of objects, Visual learning allows the atthe library. reflect an individual’s perception _ resulting in the spread of more 
tion was meant to test proprio- which provided a quantifiable brain to map the various objects It is clear that there are many | of acceptable behavior. disease as the social network 


different ways in which the brain Davey-Rothwell and Latkin persists and grows. Having wit- 
is able to learn, each of which is | found that descriptive norms nessed such results, the authors 
: s at least experimentally separable | strongly influenced the behavior recommend that peer education 

Computer program Mages beating heart from the others. This study sup- | of both male and female injection is an essential tool in dealing 
ports the notion that each mode | drug users. Surprisingly, howev- with widely held perceptions 

is customized to solve a specific | er, they also found thatinjunctive and reaching entire social net- 








By SHIVAANI PRAKASH es through an MRI requires ob- IEEE Conference on Computer | problem. norms were strongly influential works simultaneously. 
News-Letter Staff Writer taining data in small increments Vision and Pattern Recognition. | 
and then reconstructing a 3-D By tracking the arteries associ- 





In the United States, cardio- model by performing complicat- ated with the heart in low-resolu- e e e . 
vascular diseases are among ed mathematical manipulations tion magnetic resonance images V. d fl h d | ht t 
the leading causes of persis- on the data. The process for ob- at high speeds and then “sub- all erin eG S S e l On migra 10n 
tent health problems, especially _ taining high-resolution images is tracting” the artifacts that are out 
among the elderly. Early detec- very slow and time-consuming. __ of place, the new technique pro- | By GRACE MALDARELLI 


tion of potential heart problems For the cardiovascular system, duces images that show the heart | News-Letter Staff Writer 
can dramatically improve a pa- the data acquisition occurs over as if it were immobile. 
tient’s prognosis. One diagnostic multiple heartbeats, causing the After an initial scan of the A pair of researchers at the 


method of increasing importance coronary arteries and valves be- heart, the captured magnetic | Johns Hopkins School of Medi- 
is the development of non-inva- ing studied to move substantially resonance images are then used | cine has devised a method to 
sive tools to image the heart. while the image is taken. This to re-position the next scan of the | track and observe cell migra- 

Researchers in the Whiting often introduces artifacts and heartinaspecified plane depend- | tion in real time. This technical 
School of Engineering’s Depart- produces blurred, low-contrast ing on whether the heart valve or breakthrough could pave the 
ment of Computer Science have images of the heart. arteries are being imaged. After | way to a better understanding 
developed new motion track- Additionally there is great continuous imaging, the algo- | of the growth and development 
ing algorithms that can map out variation between the respirato- rithm then extracts the motion of | of human tissues in health and 
magnetic resonance images of ry functions of different patients, the surrounding tissue based on | disease. 





cardiac structures in a way that further complicating physicians’ _ the fixed plane of the image. The team, whose work was 
improves the speed, quality and__ efforts to analyze and predict the By tracking the heart struc- | published in the June 7 issue of 
contrast of cardiovascular mag- motion of the heart and correct _ tures across a host of resolutions, | Developmental Cell, developed a 
netic resonance imaging (MRI). for it through motion compensa- from temporal and spatial resolu- | method to culture parts of fruit . So 
MRI is a widely used means _ tion algorithms. tions to high and low resolutions, | fly ovaries called egg chambers. COURTESY OF HTTP. WW WHOPKINSMEDICINE ORG 
for screening the heart and sur- The Computational Interac- a final image free of the artifacts | Egg chambers are packets of cells The dynamics of migrating Drosophila border cells are visible under special conditions. 
rounding blood vessels. MRI uses _ tion and Robots Lab, led by com- caused by heart motion can be surrounding an oocyte, or devel- 
radio waves to generate energy puter scientist Gregory Hager, generated. oping female gamete. Previously the observation of false foot. 
and then measure the response designed a novel computer pro- The algorithm can then be At one point in the develop- border cell migration relied on The researchers were able to 


or signal of a specific tissueinthe gram called DEMOTRACS thatis adapted by creating a template, | ment of the oocyte, a group of fixed tissue samples, essentiall. 
body. It uses this data to build a used to simplify MRI of the heart or a stored reference window, for | six to ten cells opposite the oo- | still photographs of the cells dur- 
3-D image of the internal organ in real-time. A report on the each specific region of the heart, | cyte migrate to the oocyte’s bor- ing migration. Migration could 
being studied. computer program appears in thereby producing highly accu- | der. These cells are consequently not be studied in vivo, or in living 
The process for creating imag- _ the June 2007 proceedings of the rate estimates of the motion of | known as border cells, and their animals, because adult flies are 
each structure and the necessary | well-known pathway provides opaque and the ovaries cannot 
extraction to produce an accurate | an excellent model for studies of be observed. Taking the growth 
image. Multiple templates were | cell migration. The new method chambers out of the flies immedi- 
developed to account for the | allows for border cells to be se- ately stops all growth and move- 
various deformations that occur | lectively stained with fluorescent ment within the Ovaries, 
as the heart beats, optimized by | dyes and then filmed as the In a search for a techni : 
a standard coordinate mapping | move, allowing precise iaseee that allowed real-time ete eee ts pei. 
system. tion of their migratory patterns. __ tion of border cell migration, the cell surface pS led PVR 
So far the multiple-template The research was performed researchers found that the addi- and EGFR baa ors, ca ee 
algorithm developed by the Hop- | by Mohit Prasad, a postdoctoral tion of insulin to typical insect the oocyte t ese amtnehs | 
kins team has been able to image | fellow, under the guidance of De- growth medium allowed the e cells ae 0h ara © <i the 
the heart and various cardiac | nise Montell of the Department chambers to be cultured for long 00. iahend At os 3s 
structures accurately in magnetic | of Biological Chemistry. Montell enough to observe migration, The hee iene Big tA uf ew 
resonance images in a variety of | is the chair of the Center for Cell border cells were labeled with that eis y Sree e is me 
cardiac cycles. This development | Dynamics, a research initiative fluorescent protein so they could and E cue Pi s wit oe ie 
has been shown to greatly in- | under the newly formed Institute be tracked as they migrated, ao Ot ex eoos aa 


track the movements of one cell 
relative to the others. They found 
that a cell started and ended mi- 
gration in the front of the cluster, 
but moved to positions at the side 
and rear of the cluster while mi- 
grating. The reasons for this pat 
tern are unclear. 

The researchers also examined 
border cell mutants, which are un- 





crease both the speed and qual- | for Basic Biomedical Sciences. The border cells take four to ares. os 2 Wipe 
ity at which MRI resultsare pro- Cell migration is not limited six hours to migrate from one end ever Jena Seaton et cell 


duced. to border cells in Drosophila egg _ of the egg chamber to the oocyte 
The researchers are now work- | chambers. Cell migration is cru- at the other end, moving at an ay- 
ing towards integrating their al- | cial to embryonic development erage speed of 0.54 micrometers 
gorithm with an MRI scanner to | of all animals and plants. T cells, per minute. At this rate, it would 
evaluate their motion-compensa- | a type of white blood cell, need take over two hours to cross the 
tion techniques on human vol- | to migrate to mount an effective width of a human hair. Before 
unteers, Their estimation tech- | immune response. And in tumor border cells move, they extend 
niques will then be optimized to | metastasis, cancer cells migrate protrusions, or extensions of the 
? assist physicians in making accu- | from the original site of the can- plasma membrane, which they trusions in the direction of the 

COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWUWMEDICINEORG _ rate and early diagnoses of heart | cer to another site, which causes use to pull themselves along in growth og ae ae ac- 
This MRI shows the three-dimensional structure of the heart's arteries and veins. _ disease in at-risk patients. the spread of the disease. much the same way as a snail's _cordi erga 


migration demonstrated that the 
border cell cluster sent out pro- 
trusions in all directions. Effec- 
tively the cells could not “choose” 
which direction to move, so they 
Stayed in place, 

The researchers concluded 
that normal cells send out pro- 





cordingly. 
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ya surgeons expand kidney donor list 


By GRACE MALDARELLI 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The number of people on the 
kidney transplant list has grown 
by 260 percent over the past 10 
years, but the number of kidneys 
available for transplant has not 
grown in response to demand. A 
new study by researchers from 
the Hopkins School of Me 
demonstrates that kidneys from 
a donor pool currently consid- 
ered substandard may be more 
viable for transplant than previ- 
ously believed. 

Renal failure can be caused by 
a number of different conditions, 
but is most often the result of 
diabetes or high blood pressure, 
both common illnesses in the 
United States. Kidney transplants 
are one of two treatments for re- 
nal failure, along with dialysis. In 
many cases a successful kidney 
transplant can almost completely 
reverse the original disease. The 
hard part is finding a suitable or- 
gan match. 

Kidneys for transplant can 
come from either living or de- 
ceased donors. Kidneys from liv- 
ing donors are preferred, because 
the kidney is outside a living per- 
son for as short a time as possible. 
A healthy person should be able 
to function with only one kidney. 

Kidneys can also be donated 
from deceased individuals. The 
preferred kidneys from deceased 
donors are those donated after 
brain death, which is called DBD. 
Another group of kidney donors 
are individuals who die of car- 
diac or pulmonary failure (DCD). 
Kidneys donated after cardiac 
deaths are regarded as “mar- 
ginal” because the kidney once 
transplanted might take longer 
to function properly. It has gener- 
ally been accepted that DCD kid- 
neys have a higher rate of failure 
compared to DBD kidneys. 

Given the increasing demand 
for kidneys, the authors of the 
study challenged conventional 
wisdom by analyzing kidney 
transplant data to determine 
whether DCD kidneys could 
safely be added to the donor pool. 
The researchers are in the De- 
partment of Surgery at the Johns 


dicine 





Hopkins School of Medicine and 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

The researchers collected and 
pertormed statistical analyses on 
data about kidney transplants 
from a national registry. Over 
78,000 records of DBD and DCD 
transplants performed between 
1993 and 2005 were included in 
the analysis. The results were 
dees hin in the July 2007 
of the American Journal of Trans- 
plantation. 


issue 


The researchers’ analysis 
found that long-term survival 
rates for patients with DCD kid- 
neys from donors under 50 were 
the 
had been healthy individuals be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 60 be- 
fore brain death. 


same as DBD donors who 


This finding led 


the researchers to recommend 
that DCD kidneys be viewed as 
equally preferable to those DBD 
kidneys. 

Previous data suggested that 
DCD kidneys had delayed func- 
tion post-transplant as compared 
to other transplanted kidneys. As 
predicted, rates of delayed func- 
tion were higher in DC D kidneys 
than in DBD kidneys. 

[he researchers found that, 
overall, DCD kidney transplants 
did have a higher risk of failure 
than kidneys obtained from pre- 
viously healthy DBD donors, but 
actually had a lower incidence 
of failure than DBD kidneys ob- 
tained from donors with a his- 
tory of high blood pressure or 
stroke. 








OF ORGAN 


The first successful organ 
transplantation was a cornea 
operation performed in 1905 by 
Eduard Zirm in Moravia (now 
part of the Czech Republic). In 
the century since then, organ 
transplants have become a 
routine part of medical practice. 
Almost every organ and tissue 
in the human body, from skin 
and blood to heart, hand and 
face can be transplanted with 
today's techniques. 








There are three main classes 
of transplants. Autografts are 
tissues moved from one part 

of a person’s body to another, 
such as skin from the thighs to 
cover a burn on the arm, ora 
large vein in the leg to replace a 
failed artery in the heart. 


Allografts, the most common 
type of transplantation today, 
involve the transfer of an organ 
or tissue from one individual into 
another. A large, failing organ 
— a kidney or liver or pancreas 
— must be taken from a healthy 
donor. In some cases such as 
the liver, only a part of the donor 
organ needs to be removed to 
alleviate the patient's symptoms. 


EXPLAINER: THE OUTS AND INS. 





DONATION | 


The third type of transplant, 
xenografts, are largely experi- 
mental today. They involve the 
transfer of an organ from one 
species to another. One of the 
exceptions is pig heart valves, 
which are routinely used in hu- 
man cardiac operations. 




























There are currently over 97,000 
Americans on the waiting list for 
a solid organ today, a number 
which has grown dramati- 

cally over the last decade. Over 
14,200 organ transplants were 
performed in the U.S. in the first 
six months of 2007 alone. 


The United Organ Shar- 

ing Network, or UNOS, runs 
centralized waiting lists for all 
transplant types (except for 
corneas, bone marrow, blood, 
and skin). Each organ has its 
own allocation protocol. For 
instance, kidney transplants 
are essentially first come-first 
served, while liver transplants 
are based on severity of the 
underlying illness. 


It is estimated that thousands of 
people will die each year waiting 
for an organ. 
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The vaporizing halo of Comet 73P/Schwassman-Wachmann 3 streaks in front of the Ring Nebula in this NASA photograph. 


APL: Fragmenting comet reveals inner sell 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
News-Letter Science Editor 


The near-Earth approach of a 
disintegrating comet in May 2006 
gave scientists from the Johns 
Hopkins University Applied 
Physics Laboratory a rare oppor- 
tunity to study its chemical com- 
position. 

Comet 73P/Schwassman-Wa- 
chmann 3 is one of thousands 
of comets originating in the Kui- 
per belt, a large cloud of ice and 
dust beyond the orbit of Nep- 
tune. Chunks of ice grow in the 
clouds of the Kuiper belt in much 
the same way hail grows in the 
clouds of Earth’s atmosphere. 

Occasionally, a large ball of ice 
and dust — now a full-fledged 
comet — escapes the Kuiper belt 
and takes up a years-long ellipti- 
cal orbit through the solar system. 
Comet 73P, which was discovered 
in 1930, takes a little more than 
five years to complete an orbit of 
the Sun. Every 16 years it makes 
a close approach to Earth. 


to 


Beginning in 1995, astrono- 
mers observed comet 73P break- 
ing up into several large frag- 
ments. Each time a comet passes 
near the sun, its temperature 
rises substantially, causing ice to 
fragment and vaporize into the 
bright tail of the comet. Many 
comets eventually disintegrate or 
melt away over a period of centu- 
ries or millenia. 

Astronomers from APL and 
the Observatoire de Meudon 
in Paris took advantage of the 
comet’s most recent flight past 
Earth to take detailed spectro- 
scopic readings of two of the 
largest fragments of the comet. 
These fragments offered an un- 
precedented view by exposing 
the comet’s deepest layers. The 
results were reported in the July 
12, 2007, issue of Nature. 

Observations were made over 
twonights from several telescopes 
at the Keck Observatory, located 
at the summit of the dormant vol- 
cano Mauna Kea in Hawaii. 

Scientists were able to observe 
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the telltale chemical signatures 
of water. They also find a large 
amount of hydrogen cyanide, a 
simple compound containing a 
single molecule each of hydro- 
gen, carbon and nitrogen. 

Surprisingly for a Kuiper belt 
object, however, there were only 
trace amounts of other molecules, 
especially the carbon-containing 
compounds that make up much 
of the Kuiper belt’s dust cloud. 
This may indicate that some com- 
ets originating deep in the solar 
system never incorporate many 
of these substances as they are 
formed. 

The researchers had expected 
to see substantial differences be- 
tween the chemical makeup of 
the two fragments because most 
comets are thought to grow in 
fits and starts, creating an effect 
similar to the layers within a tree. 
Interestingly, however, the two 
fragments were nearly identical, 
indicating that comet 73P was 
relatively homogeneous inter- 
nally. 
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When tired of frat party beer, knowing how to mix like a bartender is a handy skill. 


A mixing lesson to 


creale a perfect drink 


By ROBERT ATTORRI 


For The News-Letter 


College is notorious for crowd- 
ed parties with poorly mixed 
drinks, but occasionally you 
might want to do something a 
little bit nicer. Here are a few tips 
that can help you make a cocktail 
or mixed drink that'll impress. 

Layer your flavors. You want 
to be able to taste all the different 
aspects of the drink without any 
one flavor dominating the rest. 
Pick mixers that work with the 
flavor of the alcohol you're using 
— if it’s a sweet liquor, choose 
a mixer that’s not very sugary, 
but if it’s something more dry 
or sharp, a sweeter mixer can 
take the edge off. Remember the 
easiest way to make a drink taste 
bad is to overpower it with alco- 
hol. To help you layer your fla- 
vors properly, don’t forget to... 

Use proportions. You'll find 
your drinks taste better if you ac- 
tually follow some sort of recipe. 
Using a jigger or shot glass to mea- 
sure out the alcohol going into the 
drink keeps you from overpow- 
ering your drink, not to mention 
you know exactly how much alco- 
hol is going into the drink. This is 
also a good idea when you find a 
drink you really like. If you know 
the proportions of alcohol and 
mixers, you'll actually be able to 
replicate it in the future. 

Chill your drink. Nothing 
screams frat party like warm 
booze. Chilling your drink is es- 
sential to.a properly made cock- 
tail. While some people like to 
stir their drinks, James Bond had 
it right when he asked for it shak- 
en. Using a shaker with small ice 
cube really helps a drink reach 
its potential. Small ice cubes 
mean a larger cold surface area 
touching the drink, and shak- 








ing means the entire drink gets 
chilled. When you're shaking the | 
drink, hold the lid tightly and | 
really shake it — you might find 
that shaking the drink over your 
shoulder lets you shake harder 
than trying directly in front of 
you. The other good thing about | 
shaking is that a little ice dilutes | 
the drink, making the taste less 
harsh. 

Garnish your drink. Presenta- 
tion plays a large part, especially 
if you're entertaining a smaller or | 
more personal crowd. A twist of 
citrus or an olive not only makes 
your drink look good, but adds 
a subtle taste to cap it off. Salt- 
ing or sugaring rims works well, | 
but don’t overdo it; large crystals | 
on the rim of the glass can ruin 
the texture of the drink. Alterna- 
tively if you want to add a little 
sugar to the drink, try making a 
2:1 sugar-to-water syrup instead | 
of just adding sugar. This will | 
eliminate crystals of sugar at the 
bottom of the glass. Finally if you 
must light your drink, for the 
love of God, be careful. 
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By CHLOE MARK 
Kor The News-Letter 


Floating along the Baltic in a 
19th century yacht, among, a sea 
of elegantly dressed Russians, 
I, 12 years old and on vacation 
with my grandfather in post- 
Soviet Russia, had managed to 
somehow squeeze my way into 
the party. The surprising lack of 
babysitters at the Grand Hotel 
Europa was a testament to how 
rarely they had young visitors, 
and so |, among a cacophony of 
deep voiced middle-aged women 
and thin, worn, smoking Russian 
men meandered in and out be- 
tween the rooms and bars until 
I found my way to a large velvet 
chair placed next to an even larg- 
er mirror. | remember my feet 
dangling, unable to touch the 
ground, and my elbows oddly 
outstretched as they reached for 
the arm rests. 

With great difficulty and in- 
convenience I had managed to 
get on to that chair, sort of hav- 
ing to hop up on to it and wiggle 
my way back into the seat. And it 
was then, when I had half settled 
myself into this red monstrosity 
that my grandfather managed to 
find me. 

“Hello there young lady. I’ve 
been looking for my chloation.” 

That was my pet name, but the 
lack of change in my expression 
had made my grandfather ner- 
vous, and I could see him search- 
ing his head for some way to en- 
tertain me, the crinkle between 
his eyebrows becoming more 
pronounced. “I promise it won’t 
be too much longer ... I don’t like 
these things either. “ And then 
my grandfather finally thought 
of something, “Hey! You want to 
try something really delicious?” 

“What is it?” 

eirvaites 

He handed me a wine glass 
filled with an amber liquid. I 
looked at it for a couple of sec- 
onds and, holding the wine glass 
with both hands, took a hesitant 
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The beautiful country of Russia lends itself to the perfect atmosphere for taking in the sites, not to mention taking in vodka! 


sip. It tasted like candied fruit 
juice, and after that first ner- 
vous drink I gulped down the 
rest, “gluck, gluck gluck.” When 
the last sip had crossed my lips, 
my tongue reached around the 
edge of my mouth searching for 
more. 

My grandfather watched all 
of this with rather inappropri- 
ate joy. But it was not the fact 
that his granddaughter showed 
early signs of alcoholism that 
elated him, but merely that he 
had found something for me to 
do at this party, no matter how 
unorthodox that might be. So my 
grandfather and I parted ways, 
he with a bit more of a spring in 
his step and I with a bit more of a 
swerve in mine. 

Now, I cannot claim complete 
innocence. Although I was 12, I 
knew what alcohol was and was 
not, I must admit, completely un- 
aware of its consequences. But it 
was delicious and my grandfa- 
ther had given it to me — as far 
as I was concerned, there was no 
more legitimate source than my 





Five drinks that will slaughter your braincells 


Try one ... or all of these tasty concoctions for something a little off the beaten Bud Light path 


By MITRA HESHMATI 
For The News-Letter 


Everyone knows by now that al- 
cohol is bad for you. We've all sat 
through alcohol-ed. We've all had 
to sit through that giggle-induc- 
ing health class in high school. 
But when you decide to ignore 
the words of your teachers and 
parents and delve into a night 
of calculated destruction of your 
intelligence and senses, you want 


to do it properly. 


1) Black and Blue. Traditionally, 
this is one half-pint of Guinness 
Draught poured over one half- 
pint of Blue Moon Belgian White. 
I’ve always thought Guinness is 
a bit too heavy to drink straight, 
but combining it with Blue Moon 
makes both beers taste even bet- 
ter. A must for any beer lover. 


2) Irish Car Bomb. Now chill that 


Do not attempt while under the influence 


Here's a complete list of drunk no-no’s ... and some you might also want to avoid doing sober 


By GRACE GWENDOLYN 
HENRY 
For The News-Letter 


1. Get married. I’d at least wait 
to see if your fiancé is there the 
next morning. If you’ve been 
dating a person for six years and 
it takes you getting drunk to ac- 
tually propose, maybe that’s not 
as bad. If you’ve been dating a 
person for six hours and it takes 
you getting drunk to even look 
at them, you might want to re- 
consider being their “babyma- 
ma.” Also along these lines, do 
not have any reproduction-alter- 
ing surgeries. 


2. Buy a pet. Unless you want 
the one-eyed rabid dog (he’s not 
winking, you're just drunk); the 
bright red, dripping rabbit (it’s not 
exotic, it’s Bunnicula and you're 
drunk); the unknown hybrid 
lizard (no, normal lizards aren't 
supposed to be blue and bub- 
bling visibly, you're just drunk) 
or the cat who has literally eaten 
half its cage (metal is not part of 
the normal cat diet, nor are metal 


teeth part of the normal cat anat- 





omy, you're just drunk). It’s not 
true that “no good judgments are 
made drunk” but it seems pret- 
ty clear that you won't be able 
to properly choose or care for a 
frightened PetsMart relic as you 


_ throw up for six hours tomorrow. 


Further on the topic of adoption, 


don’t adopt a kid and don’t adopt 
a British accent. 


3. Get a haircut. Do you really 
think you'll be able to choose 
an awesome style when the last 
“AWESOMEEEE!!!” thing you 
saw was your friend throwing 
up while spinning away from 
the expensive cars in the street? 
Furthermore don’t shave your 
head. You're not tough — in fact, 
you're going to pass out like a 





little girl in an hour. This holds 
true tenfold if you're a girl: wigs 
are expensive, and Britney is de- 
ranged. Get a new role model. 
Along those lines, don’t give 
haircuts either. To yourself or 
others. No, knives are not‘a vi- 
able alternative to scissors. No, 
pink handled safety scissors are 
not the same as the professional- 
hair-people silver ones. No, the 
“one and a half ears” look is not 
fashionable. No, hair doesn’t 


bleed. No, mullets are not on 
their way back. 


4. Form a four or five piece sin- 
gle-gender band. Karaoke is fine, 
drunken yell-singing is almost 
fine, but legitimate single-gen- 
der bands are a recipe for disas- 
ter. Look up any professional 
single-gender band on YouTube, 
watch their video, and imagine 
what would happen if: Not-as- 
attractive-brunette tripped on 
her trendy leather bellbottoms 
and started a domino effect of 
the backup band; heartthrob- 
blond-boy accidentally spurs a 
riot by lip synching to Madonna; 
cheeky-Italian-boy drives the $50 
million Cadillac SUV off the set 
into a building; good-girl-im- 
age-girl becomes obsessed with 
proving that she could be a strip- 
per if she tried or any of the other 
glaring mistakes you make when 
you film music videos after a keg 
stand. So please, don’t crush all of 
our dreams about a ’90s-revival 
show on MTV, please don’t make 
this once great genre a vehicle for 
your drunken diatribes. Please. 


5. Die of liver failure. 

6. Drive a car. Kill someone else. 
7, Never EVER play with any- 
thing sharp. If you can’t hold up 


your head, you can NOT hold up 
a machate. Capiche? 





left-over Guinness and and go 
buy yourself a bottle of Bailey’s 
Irish Cream. Drop one shot of 
Bailey’s into a glass of Guinness 
and drink up quickly, before the 
cream starts to curdle. This drink 
is all about speed. The slower you 
drink, the progressively worse it 
will begin to taste. If you have 
the extra cash, then make a more 
authentic car bomb: float a half- 
shot of Bailey’s over a half-shot 
of Jameson Irish Whiskey before 
combining them with Guinness. 


3) Jagerbomb. If you're not hap- 
py with my Irish suggestions, 
switch to a German concoction. 
Get one shot of Jagermeister, an 
anise and herb-flavored liquor 
and drop it into a glass of an en- 
ergy drink like Red Bull. You can 
also choose to drink the Red Bull 
as a chaser for your shot. Either 
way, the combination of alcohol 
and caffeine is sure to keep you 


happy. 


4) Absinthe. Take that licorice 
flavor and amp it up to nearly 
140 proof. Absinthe is made from 
a blend of herbs such as anise, 
licorice, hissop, fennel and espe- 
cially wormwood. Although it is 
illegal in the United States, you 
can still find it in parts of Europe 
and the UK. 

The drink comes with ritu- 
als and tales of its “green fairy” 
hallucinatory effects. The Czech 
ritual for drinking absinthe is 
to take a cube of sugar dipped 
in absinthe, place it on a special 
absinthe spoon and light it, al- 
lowing the caramelized sugar 
to drip into the drink. Once the 
flame dies, the remaining sugar 
is stirred in and enjoyed. 


5) Long Island Iced Tea. Since 
absinthe is illegal in the States, 
you might prefer to order this 
equally potent drink from your 
neighborhood bartender. A cock- 
tail of mainly gin, tequila, vodka 
and rum, a Long Island is alco- 
hol mixed with even more alco- 
hol. One variation is to also add 
one part triple sec and a splash 
of Coca-Cola. When mixed well, 
this cocktail is deliciously danger- 
ous. 


own grandfather. The evening 
proceeded as one might expect. 
My grandfather made small talk 
with all the Russians and I re- 
turned time after time to the bar 
for another gulp. If you are for 
some reason wondering why the 
bartenders kept giving me alco- 
hol, I have but one word for you: 
Russia. 

By 10 p.m. I felt dizzy enough 
to sit down, by 10:15 I was asleep 
in that red monstrosity, by 11 I 
was throwing up in the car on 
the way back to our hotel. My 
grandfather, to his credit, took 


Compiled by Jenny Klein 


good care of his drunken grand- 
daughter that evening, telling 
me all the best ways to cure a 
hangover (one of those ways 
being with more alcohol) while 
holding my hair behind my head 
as I threw up. The next morning 
I woke up with a splintering 
headache and my grandfather 
assured me that I had learned 
one of life’s great lessons much 
earlier than all of my classmates. 
My grandfather brought an end 
to the evening with one final 
word of advice, “Best keep this 
from your mother.” 


10) “I Will Always Love You” — Whitney Houston 

Okay, this song is incredibly hard to sing because it has such 
high notes, but that just makes it even funnier when extremely 
drunk people try to impersonate Whitney Houston. 


9) “Take Me Home Tonight” — Eddie Money 
Ah, obviously an ‘80s classic would be on the top 10 list of fun 
songs to belt out while shwasted. Obviously, it’s a hard call be- 
tween this and 8675309-Jenny, but feel free to take your pick. 


8) “I Will Survive” — Aretha Franklin 

Okay, Pl admit that is one that even drunk guys probably won’t 
sing. But for all those wasted girls, what's better to get your con- 
fidence up and get over an ex than this song? 


7) “Baby One More Time” — Britney Spears 
Really, this song applies to any Britney Spears song. For that mat- 
ter, it also pertains to any *NSync of Backstreet Boys song. Basi- 


cally we all know the lyrics to these songs even though we'd rather 


not admit it. When the time is right and you just feel like singing 
some teally catchy lyrics that always manage to have “yeah!” in 
them about 50 times, these songs from middle school have the 
habit of popping up in our heads at the least opportune moment. 
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6) “American Pie” — Don McLean 

Nevermind the fact that this song is over eight minutes long. 
It’s not easy to stop yourself from singing this painfully mo- 
notonous song. Even if you can’t remember the lyrics the first 
time around, chances are you'll catch on sooner or later. 


5) Current Famous and Overplayed R&B Song 

This song is the one that is played at least once an hour on every 
radio station in every major city. Whether or not you like it, you 
hear it endlessly when you're in a bar, in a store, or even in your 


room. It’s no surprise, then, when you find yourself breaking out 
to “Crank That” or “They Way I Are” after a few mixed drinks. 


4) “Tiny Dancer” — Elton John ; 


Ever since Almost Famous came out, this song has been one | 
of the top drunkenly sung songs out there. Why? Well first of | 
all, it’s Elton John, which is always fun to belt out at the top of 


your lungs since he sings such ridiculously high-pitched no 
Second, the chorus of this song is easy enough to remember. — 


3) “Sweet Home Alabama” — Lynyrd s ynyrd : 





I don’t really know why this song is so popular 


_ wasted singers out there. It doesn’t seem to r 
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song was created in respor 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

My dad always used to say he was 
80ing to rip off my arm and beat me 
with it when I didn’t clean my room. 
Stay clean, for your own sake. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Hippie mantras waxed poetic 
about peace, love and flowers. I’ve 
got news for you: Global warming 
killed all the flowers. What now? 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Roomates can be so stifling. Like 
when all you want is some alone 
time with your “Dancing with 
Cats” DVD and they are clipping 
their toenails up in your face. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Are your armpits generating too 
much stinky persperation? Yeah? 
I'm sorry man, that blows. 

Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 
Invading a foreign country is a bad 
idea when: a). they are way bigger 
than you and b). if they have a ab- 
normally tall people. : 

Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

My psychic sight tells me that your 
Mars is aligned with your Venus 
so wear the denim skirt with the 








Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Personal hygiene should never be 
neglected. Even the woman at my 
office who shaves her face keeps 
her stubble under control. 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Space is full of black holes and gas, 
kind of like your ex-boyfriend. 
Delete is number from your phone 
already, you don’t want him back. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
With fall approaching people 
will want to spend more time in- 
side. This month, transfer rooms 
so you're with someone hot. It'll 
make winter more bearable. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Those papers in that class are due 
next week. We predict that the 
night before will be sleepless, so 
sleep more now in anticipation. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Damn the man! Don’t let him tell 
you that you can’t wear white af- 
ter labor day! 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Plants in New Jersey give off so 
much radiation that they've creat- 
ed a new species of mega-humans 

















Puzzlin’ the Night Away 


tank ‘cuz you're getting lucky! 





that they call “New Yorkers.” 


by Matt Hansen 
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Answers: 1. Falling for you, 2. See you later, 3. Undertow, 4. Right Now, 5. Never Again, 6. Larger Than Life 


Instructions: 

To solve’ these 
puzzles, interpret 
the symbols to un- 
lock the meaning! 
Fill in the answers 
at the correspond- 
ing spaces below. 














Freshmen and fruits? Fantastic. 


‘ve been having trouble 

thinking of amusing and 

effective ways to commu- 

nicate advice that most 

people probably won't fol- 
low anyway. So I’m simply going 
to say it outright and get it over 
with: Just do what you love and 
take the classes you think are 
cool, because you're probably not 
going to become whatever it is 
you think you will become any- 
way. 

For one it will save you the 
trauma of realizing that you've 
wasted years on something that 
you're no longer interested in. 
This also counts if you've made 
yourself think you were inter- 
ested in something because it 
seemed like a sensible path to fol- 
low. Second, you'll also probably 
be best at things you're passion- 
ate about. 

There. Now that that’s out of 
the way, some thoughts on ba- 
nanas: 

e I like to keep bananas in the 
fridge. I think it keeps them firm 
longer (I like bananas on the firm 
side, so if you're into nasty mushy 
bananas then you probably won't 
want to do this). 

Also, I think a slightly cold 
banana is better in cereal than a 
room temperature banana. When 
it’s poured into cereal, milk is in 
a strange, warm, unsettling envi- 
ronment, so being cold is the ba- 
nana’s way of saying “Hey Milk, 
I've got your back.” 

Here’s the only problem with 
refrigerating bananas: the cold 
does something weird to the 
peel. It makes it look brown and 
overripe. ; 

Basically it makes it look like 
the fridge has done the opposite 
of what it’s actually done. This 
_ is because the banana realizes 
how especially delicious it is (on 


¥ v 


account of the refrigeration) and 
doesn’t want to get eaten, so it al- 
ters its peel as a defense mecha- 
nism. I believe the scientific term 
is “bananaflage.” 

I prefer to look at bananaflage 
as an advantage to banana re- 
frigeration. It adds another level 
of drama to peeling a banana: is 
this banana going to be gross or 
amazing? It makes me feel like 
James Bond or some heroic doc- 
tor to peel a banana that every- 
one else has given up for dead, 
and then have a beautiful, firm, 
cold banana to show for it. 

e Bananas in sangria? I don’t 
know. They might disintegrate, 
which would be weird. But I will 
say that bananas are a great ad- 
dition to fruit salad, and it’s a 


Adar Eisenbruch 
Let’s Talk 


shame that they’re so often over- 
looked in that regard. People 
seem to think that bananas don’t 
play well with other fruits, but 
that’s just not true. 

e J think there are some unex- 
plored flavor combinations out 
there for bananas. Bananas are 
great with chocolate; chocolate is 
great with mint. Would bananas 
be good with mint? Maybe. 

e It sucks when a banana gets 
too ripe and goes bad. It’s just a 
hand-held reminder of your fail- 
ure to properly plan your rate of 
fruit intake (RFI). 

They need to come up with 
some bananas that never go bad. 
Call them “Permananas.” Can 
we get some researchers on this? 
Hopkins? Why don’t you let ma- 
laria chill for a minute and work 


on something important? Like 
Permananas. 

Something I just thought of 
right now after writing that last 
point: If the Permanana tech- 
nology seems promising, then 
it should be applied to keeping 
people ripe forever as well. Say, 
for example, so that your grand- 
mother would never die. That 
would be called PermaNana. 
Sorry, that was a bad joke. 

e I like that bananas are ac- 
cepted as the de facto comedic 
fruit. I think this is because of 
cartoons’ use of banana peels as 
a trademark comic sight-gag, and 
because bananas tend to speak in 
a phallocentric visuo-geometric 
language (a.k.a. they’re shaped 
like dicks). 

Other fruits that I think have 
comedic potential: 

e Pineapples: it looks like 
they're wearing hats. 

¢ Mangos: I'm not sure why. I 
don’t like them that much. May- 


That's probably it. 
¢ Kiwi fruits: they’re fuzzy, 


Kiwis are the official spokes- 
fruit of pubescent boys: they’ve 
got fuzz, they’re not yet big 
enough to realize their potential, 
and they know how to mastur- 
bate without getting caught. 

If you could get a kiwi the size 


e It would make me really 
happy if chimpanzees used ba- 
nanas as currency. 

e Bananas pretty much prove 
evolution. Monkeys like bananas. 
People like bananas. Case closed. 





Comicali by Joe Micali 


Betcha I can get away with 
cursing in the Newsletter! 


Oh, 
o*d d*mmit! 
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lor the Drew Univ. Rangers Twelve membe 


By JONNY DITROIA 
For The News-Letter 


Undefeated in their first two 
matches, the 17th-ranked Johns 
Hopkins (3-0) field 
hockey team improved their sea- 


women’s 


son record with yet another win 
over the Drew University Rang- 
ers (3-1) this past Friday. Led by 
junior All-Americans Emily Mill- 
er and Adair Landy, the Blue Jays 
gained a decisive 6-1 victory over 
the Rangers at Homewood Field. 
The Jays controlled 
of the first half by 
Ing a strong offensive 


much 
malintain- 
pre sence 
throughout the initial minutes 
of play. Despite a solid perfor- 
mance by the 
Stef 


Ranger's keeper, 
Rutkowski, Adair Landy 
was the first to score at 5:29 into 
the game. Outmaneuvering an 
already exhausted defensive, the 
Lady Jays continued to mount a 
front, 
that was superior in both agility 
and stamina. 

Midway through the first half, 
a second unassisted 
scored by sophomore Andrea 
Vandersall 17:26 into the game. 
Contributing to the Jays’ success, 
sophomore Meaghan Malloy 
made the third Hopkins goal of 
the night at 27:13. At the conclu- 


successful offensive one 


goal was 





sion of the half, the Lady Jays 
managed to contain the Rangers’ 
offensive progress limiting their 
advance to three shots 

Che second half began with 
a strong save by Hopkins’ goal- 
keeper sophomore Sophia Tieu 
Rallying yet again around the 
Emily Miller 
scored her first goal of the night 
3:09 (38:09) into the half. Yet an- 
other goal three minutes later 
by Andrea Vandersall, assisted 
by sophomore Brittany Bland, 
advanced the Lady Jays five 
ahead of their opponents at 6:18 
(41:18). 

With a little over 
left in the 


Drew defensive, 


20 minutes 
Emily Mill- 
er scored again at 11:39 
(46:39) making it her second of 
the night. Brining an end to an 
almost perfect performance, 
Rangers senior #1 Jen Schoepflin 
scored off an assist from Lauren 
Collini on Hopkins’ goalkeeper 
Sophia Tieu. 

The Lady Blue Jays finished 
the game with 19 shots to the 
five, improving their 
undefeated standing while tying 
the University- record for longest 
win streak at the open of a sea- 
son. The girls’ next game is on 
Wednesday Sept. 12 at the sixth- 
ranked Salisbury University. 


game, 


once 


Rangers’ 
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Sydney Greenberg fights for a loose ball in Friday's game against Drew University. 
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Homewood Field is no home Blue Jays get stung by the Yellow Jackets 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
lor The News-Letter 


very hot Saturday at 
Field, the Hopkins 
football team (1-1) was handed its 


On a 
Homewood 


first loss of the season from the 
Randolph Macon Yellow Jackets 
(2-0) by a score of 18-9, 
In a game which 
included several bi- 
zarre plays and the 
reunion of the 1967 
Middle Atlantic 
Southern — division 
conference champi- 
onship team, 
were 


fans 
treated to a 
and an 
exciting afternoon. 

Hopkins had 
won seven of their 
last eight 
Openers and 
1996 has been ex- 
cellent at home, 
winning more than 
75 percent of their 
games. 

Hopkins had 
also played the Yel- 
low Jackets 31 times 
since 1904, with the 
Jays holding a 15-14- 
| edge, while win- 
ning their last three 
meetings dating 
back to 2003. But 
the Blue Jays knew 
they would have to 
stop Randolph Ma- 
con quarterback Brain Braner, 
who threw for 223 yards and 
three touchdowns in the Jackets’ 
first game. 

The madness started early in 
the game. After trading off the 
first few possessions, Hopkins 
freshman Max Islinger’s 25- 
yard punt landed just inside the 
Macon 12 yard line, but the fair 
Ss punt re- 
turner was dropped and recov- 


close game 


home 


since 


| ered by junior Steven Houck at 
| the 8-yard line. On the very next 


play senior running back Philip 
Roberts took the handoff from 


| sophomore quarterback Michael 





aduate with 


Devin Hewlett and Zach Rosswog bring down a 


Murray and rushed eight yards 
up the middle for the score, put- 
ting the Blue Jays on the board 
first 

On Macon’s next drive, 
led his team down the field, but 


Braner 


failed to convert on fourth down 
redzone, leaving the Blue 


ball at 


in the 


Jays with the their own 


one yard line. Three plays later, 
the ball was downed in the bat 
zone, giving the Yellow Jackets a 
two point safety. 

On the subsequent [fs 
possession, Braner 
worked the ball upfield 
and headed for the end- 
zone on a QB draw, only 
to fumble at the JHU one-yard 
line, but the ball was recovered 
in the end-zone by Macon wide 
receiver Scott Picket for a touch- 
down, giving the Jackets an 8-7 
lead. 

On the ensuing extra point, 
Hopkins senior Chris DiForte 


OUR NURSES DON'T JUST WORK IN HOSPITALS. 
"THEY RUN THEM, 


the skills 





of a nurse and the res 


blocked the kick and senior Dan 
Requena recovered the ball and 
ran nearly 100 yards for the de- 
fensive touchdown, 


putting the Blue Jays back on top 
9-7. 


point after 


Coach Margraff had empha- 
sized to his team the importance 


of special teams. “We work on 





COURTESY OF JAY VAN RENSSELAER 
Yellow Jacket running back in Saturday's game. 


those (plays) constantly. Someone 
years back told me 70 percent of 
all kickoffs for touchdowns and 
blocked kicks happen 
in the first three games 
of the year because 
people don’t spend that 
much time preparing 
for them. I always make 
sure we spend a great deal of 
time on special teams.” 

“I think that overall the de- 
fense played pretty well, even 
though we made a lot of mis- 
takes,” senior safety Zach Ross- 
wog said. “We came up with 
some big plays when we needed 
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rs and coach of the 1967 Hopkins football team were honored for their accomplishments in halftime ceremony 


them.” 

But despite the strong defen- 
sive presence, the offense began 
to stall and failed to gain many 

yards. “It was almost a curse,” 
Margraff said. “We moved the 
ball well early and the first drive 
or two we ran the ball extreme- 
ly well. We had opportunities 
to make some big plays and we 
didn’t, but we'll get better. The 
first week we made some nice 
adjustments in the second half 
and this week we just came up 
short.” 

Randolph Macon went ahead 
for good early in the fourth quar- 
ter on a 40- yard field goal. After 
trading off the next few posses- 
sions, the Blue Jays had one last 
chance. After forcing Macon to 
punt with 42 seconds left in the 
game, the Jays had the opportu- 
nity for one last drive. But the 
nail in the coffin for the Jays came 
with 27 seconds left in the game 
as the pass from Murray was 
tipped, intercepted and then re- 
turned 25 yards for a touchdown, 
making the final score 18-9. 

One shining moment that 
stood out during the loss was 
the halftime honoring of the 1967 
Hopkins football team. Twelve 
members of the team, and their 
coach, Alex Sotir, were honored 
for their accomplishments dur- 
ing that season. The team fin- 
ished with a record of six wins 
and one loss (the one loss coming, 
in non-conference play) and won 
the Middle Atlantic Conference 
southern division championship. 
The team had a 20th year reunion 
in 1987, but for many members 
this was their first time coming 
back to Johns Hopkins in a very 
long time. 

Hopkins will resume play on 
Friday Sept. 14 at Homewood 
Field vs. Gettysburg College (0- 
2). Margraff anticipates a tough 
game. “They’rea real good team,” 
Margraff said. “Their offense is 
excellent and we’re trying to be 
more consistent in our play and 
we just need to throw the football 
more often and better.” 
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ENHANCE YOUR LEADERSHIP SKILLS THROUGH ARMY ROTC! 
To learn more about full-tuition Nursing Scholarships and Army Nurse Officer opportunities, 


contact Captain Rolando Rodriguez at 410-516-4685 or rolando.r.rodriguez@us.army. mil. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


Men's Lax still basking in 





MIKE MURRAY, FOOTBALL/LACROSSE 


Football or lacrosse? (QB Murray’s in no rush to decide 


By MARY DOMAN 


Sports Editor 


A quarterback has to think 
quickly. There’s no time to dwell 
on the situation, no way to com- 
promise pass options, and no 
way to know exactly what's com- 
ing your way. A good quarter- 
back has a number of options, but 
picks one - the best one, hopefully 
and goes for it. 





ASVITAL 
STATISTICS 


Year: 
Major: 


Sophomore 
Psychology 
Quarterback 
Hopkins Highlights: 
_ Murray sports a football 
jersey in the fall and a la- 
crosse jersey in the spring. 


Position: 


Johns Hopkins’ starting quar- 
terback Mike Murray can’t even 
pick his favorite color. “Blue, 
maybe. But I usually say I don’t 
have a favorite. I like a combina- 
tion of colors. Under certain con- 
ditions, maybe I wouldn't like 
blue at all, you know?” 

Indecisiveness? Possibly. 1 
believe, however, that Murray’s 
hesitancy is a product of a well- 
cultivated clairvoyance. 

My assessment of this charac- 
ter trait is supported, of course, 
by the intelligence behind the 
athlete’s choice of color under 
the circumstances - like a good 
Hopkins athlete should, he im- 
mediately picked blue, which is, 
of course, the Blue Jays’ primary 
athletic color. A quick, well-cal- 
culated decision, if I must say. 

Teammate Steven Houck 
agrees. “It’s a good thing he 
picked blue, because he plays for 
Hopkins.” 

And_ the brilliance doesn’t 
stop there. On the field, Murray 








doesn’t have to time to consider 
his favorite color. “The idea of be- 
ing a quarterback is to get the ball 
to the people that can make the 
plays.” He pauses. “As quickly as 
possible.” 

For an athlete like Murray, 
the possibilities are endless. Af- 


ter his second year with the Blue 
Jays, he’s moved from 3rd string 
quarterback to a starting posi- 
tion. “I was hoping for more play 
time, but not expecting anything. 
I’m just happy to play.” Due to a 
number of injuries and unexpect- 
ed setbacks last season, Murray 
found himself on the field as a 
freshman. “Last year was some- 
thing no one expected to happen. 
This year I'm more comfortable 
with everyone on the team,” he 
says. “I’m more confident, too.” 
This confidence has been build- 
ing since Murray started play- 
ing football in 6th grade. “I grew 
up around football. My family 
watched the Packers play every 


Sunday.” By 8th grade, Murray 
was quarterback for his Frederick 
County, Md. school team. Since 
then, he’s followed some simple 
guidelines to get where he is to- 
day. “I just do what I’m told and 
listen to the coach,” he says. 
“Mike is a diligent worker,” 





teammate Michael Stoffel says. 

But football wasn’t the only 
sport Murray played in his youth. 
He had also picked up an interest 
in lacrosse, and stuck with both 
sports through his high school 
years. “IJ was actually recruited 
more heavily for lacrosse than 
football,” he admits. 

When Murray didn’t get on 
the lacrosse team at the school of 
his choice, however, he decided 
to go for football at Hopkins. “It 
was my best academic choice, 
and I really liked the team,” he 
says. 

And like most of Murray’s 
decisions, going to Hopkins ap- 
pears to have been a wise one. 


ae 
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James Bronson pulls ahead of a rival runner in the Baltimore Metro Invitational. Hopkins finished with nine placers out of ten. 


(ross Country season takes a running start 


Men’s and Women’s teams run away with gold and silver at the Baltimore Metro Invitational 


By EILEEN LILLY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 

While the rest of Hopkins was 
enjoying the end of summer and 
moving into their dorm rooms, 
the Johns Hopkins Blue Jays cross- 
country team was busy training 
and running its first race of the 
fall season. This season looks to 
be our best season ever for both 
the men and women probably 
in the history of the program,” 
Coach VanAllen said. 

The men’s team finished first 
in the Baltimore Metro Invitation- 
al after being picked fifth in the 
Centennial Conference Preseason 
Coaches Poll. The women’s team 
was not left behind, finishing sec- 
ond at the Baltimore Metro Invi- 
tational, after being ranked third 
in the Centennial Conference 
Preseason Coaches Poll. 

Scoring 19 points, the men’s 
team won the invitational for 
the fourth consecutive year. The 
second place team, McDaniel 
College, was a far stretch behind 
with 56 points. Leading the race 
wasseniorcaptainPatrickBrandon. 
Finishing first for the second year 
in a row, Brandon ran the course 
in 15:54. Brandon, however, was 


not the only Hopkins runner 


leading the pack. Senior captain 
James Bronson went stride for 
stride against Coppin State runner 
Anthony Littlejohn. As _ they 
neared the finish line Littlejohn 
just managed to edge out Bronson 
by a quarter of a second. 

The rest of the team followed 
right behind their captains. 
Freshman Steve Tobochnik 
showed off his speed to his 
teammates, coming in fourth 
with a time of 16:06. Sophomore 
Graham Belton was only seconds 
behind with a time of 16:23, 
finishing fifth. 

The Blue Jays showed off their 
strength as a group, placing nine 
runners in the top 10 to complete 
their victory. Captain James 
Bronson is keeping his eye on 
nationals. He said, “If we can 
finish third or fourth, we can go 
to nationals for the first time in 
the history of the program. The 
freshmen are key to the success 
of the team, headed by Steve 
Tobochnik. 

“We destroyed the first meet, 
but that doesn’t matter. We're 
focused on getting to nationals 

— that’s our ultimate goal, one I 
think we canachieve,” Tobochnik 
said. 


The women’s team was ranked 
for the first time in the U.S. Track & 
Field and Cross-Country Coaches 
Association Preseason Poll. The 
team ranked 33rd out of 35 spots. 
This is the first time the team has 
ever been nationally ranked. 

The team is led by sopho- 
more Laura Paulsen. She began 
the year in stride, winning the 
individual title at the Baltimore 
Metro Invitational for the second 
straight year, finishing the race 
in 18.27, 11 seconds ahead of the 
second place runner from Tow- 
son University. 

Although edged out by Tow- 
son, whose runners took second 
through fifth place, the Lady Jays 
had six runners place in the top 
ten. Senior Javi Hartenstine fin- 
ished second for Hopkins, placing 
sixth with a time of 19.18. She was 
closely followed by teammates 
Megan Brower, Mary O’Grady 
and Mira Patel, who rounded out 
the top 10. 

The Blue Jays finished the race 
as a team, and for the first time 
all top seven runners completed 
the course in under 20 minutes. 

The next race for the cross- 
country team is the NYU 
Invitational on September 15. 


This athlete actually ended up 


getting to play both football and | 
lacrosse - after trying out for the | 





team, he was allowed to walk on | 


as a freshman. “I was really ex- 


cited,” he says. “The whole expe- 


rience was incredible.” 
Football and lacrosse? For 
Murray, picking a 


a favorite color. “I 
can’t say I prefer 
one sport over the 
other.” 


and one loss. Af- 
ter a “messy win” 


dolph-Macon over 
the weekend, it 
hasn’t been the 
smoothest _ start 
for the Jays. Mur- 
ray isn’t giving 
up. 
we'll have a better 
year this season 
than last,” he says. 
With half their of- 
fense composed of 
sophomores, and 
a single senior on 
offense, Murray also points out 
“the team is pretty young.” 

The young team and young 
quarterback have high hopes. 
“The goal is a Conference Cham- 
pionship and a chance in the 
NCAA playoffs.” And behind 
what Houck describes as “a good 
quarterback and a good leader,” 
a chance in the playoffs seems to 
be a reasonable goal. 

Catch some of Murray’s tal- 
ent at the Blue Jays’ next home 
game Friday, Sept. 14th. It’s the 
one decision I promise you won't 
regret. 


RENSSELAER 


last week, and a | 
tough loss to Ran- | 


“Hopefully | 


favorite sportisn’t | 
as easy as picking | 


But for the mo- | Champion- 
ment, back to foot- | ship history 
ball. So far, the (8-3). Though 
Jays have one win | thrilled with 





B11 





their championship glory 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
win earned the team a berth in 
the semifinals, where they would 
face the University of Delaware 
Blue Hens in the Jays’ hometown 
of Baltimore. 

M &T Bank Stadium’s record- 
breaking attendance waved a sea 
of blue as the final four teams 
competed. The Blue Jays showed 
no mercy toward the Cinderella 
story of the Blue Hens, main- 
taining the lead throughout the 
whole game 





from the start, slicing a beauti- 
ful twist-around shot in the first 
two minutes of the fourth quar- 
ter, making the score 11-9. Duke 
responded with two more goals, 
including a tipped ball goal with 
4:37 left in the game, which tied 
the game at 11-11. That goal, how- 
ever, would be the Blue Devils’ 
last of the game. 

Rabil punched in the twelfth 
and final goal with a quick run- 
in shot from the crease, leaving 
3:25 left on the 





and finishing 
on top of the 
lowest-scoring 
game in NCAA 


the victory, the 

fire of intensity 

still lingered in the athletes’ eyes 
as they prepared to face Duke in 
the finals. 

The Duke Blue Devils were 
the team that the entire nation 
wanted to win. Their unfortu- 
nate cancellation of the previous 
season was a tragedy, and their 
fight to the finals was a noble 
struggle. But the Blue Jays were 
not about to simply hand it over. 
Hopkins came out strong in the 
first half, winning 12 out of 16 
face-offs, out-hustling the Blue 
Devils on offense and stuffing 
them on defense. The Jays head- 
ed into the locker room at half- 
time up six goals, 10-4, in what 
looked to be a done deal. The 
Blue Devils, however, had no in- 
tention of going quietly. 

The third quarter belonged 
to Duke. The Blue Devils scored 
four goals in less than four min- 
utes at the opening of the third 
quarter, and one more with 5:21 
left to make the score 10-9 going 
into the fourth. 

With what was once a Six- 
goal lead shaved down to one, 
Hopkins saw their dreams of 
glory begin to fade. Rabil rallied 


The fire of intensity 
still lingered in the 
athletes’ eyes as they 
prepared to face Duke 


in the finals. 


clock. The two 
teams’ desires 
for the cham- 
pionship kept 
them at a stale- 
mate. With 1:44 
leftin the game, 
Hopkins was 
penalized with 
a one-minute 
slashing penalty, giving Duke 
the man-up advantage. 

Tensions were high. Despera- 
tion sank in. The Blue Devils 
sprinted for each ball, cranked 
shots high and wide. Each shot 
could have spelled victory or de- 
feat. The Hopkins defense was an 
iron wall, blocking each futile at- 
tempt. 

In the final seconds Duke 
maintained possession and led 
one last drive downfield. With 
seven seconds left in the game, 
Duke attempted one final shot, 
right on target. It would have 
tied the game and sent it into 
overtime if it wasn’t for senior 
goalie and soon-to-be MVP, Jes- 
se Schwartzman. Schwartzman 
managed to stick out a leg and 
block the shot, sending the ball 
flying back from whence it came 
and clinching a national champi- 
onship for the Blue Jays. The save 
was a glorious end to what was 
once a dismal season. 

With several players return- 
ing, you can definitely expect to 
see the Blue Jays return to the 
limelight of victory sooner rather 
than later. 
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| Conservative Services 
Lad by Rabb: Jason len 


3400 North Charles Sireat 
Glass Pavilion, Levering Hall 


Kol Nigrat 6:45 grr. 


Saturday, September 22 
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Rabbi's Discussion: 3:39 pun. 
Mincha: 6:46 0.m, 


| Nedah: 6:45 p.m, 
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The Great Hail folowing services 


Reform Services 
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Goucher College, Haebler Chapel 
1021 Dulaney Valley Ad. 


Kol Nidral: 45 pum, 
Saturday, September 22 


Johns Hopkins University, Homewood Campus 


Friday, September 21 (candle lighting 6:48 p.m) 


A breakfast meal will be available for students in 


Friday, September 21 (candle lighting 6:48 p.m.) 
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A breuk-fast meal will be available for students in 
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Former Dallas Cowboy Ever 


Dip You Know? CALENDAR 
Friday 
son Walls donated a kidney to his ; “s 
tormer teammate, running back Football vs. Gettysburg 7 p-m. 


S () G had been on the waiting list for 


Ron Springs. Springs, a diabetic, 
Saturday 
a kidney for three years, and the " E 
of his teammate may Field Hockey VS. Gettysburg 


yenerosity 
have saved his life, 


1 p.m 








Hopkins wins NCAA title: 
The Jays’ season of glory 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 


News-Letter te) vorts Editor 
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7... 


midfielder Paul Rabil made the 
final score 8-7 and marked the 
end of the team’s slump. The Blue 
Jays wouldn't lose another game 
for the rest of the season. 


The men’s lacrosse team 
stepped onto the muddy field at 
Byrd Stadium in College Park, 
Maryland a dismal 4-4, 

They had lost the 


opener to the underdogs of Al- 


Winning the last four games 
of the regular season, Hopkins 
earned a number three seed in the 
NCAA Tournament, squaring off 


season- 


bany and narrowly lost three key 
games in a row to the University 
of Virginia, University of North 
Carolina and Duke University 
before their face-off against the 
Terps of University of Maryland. 
The team looked to be going 
through a downward spiral and 
many fans were beginning to 
hang their heads. The Jays fought 
the Terps through constant rain 
and slippery conditions, intent 
on snapping their slump and 
salvaging what appeared to be a 
bust season. Hopkins pulled the 
game into overtime and a game- 
winning shot from then junior 
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against Notre Dame in the first 
round. What should have been a 


blowout turned into a nail-biter 


as the game went to overtime. 


This time, it would be then fresh- | 
man midfielder Michael Kimmel | 


who would shoot the winning 
goal, making the final score 11-10 
and sending the team to the next 
round. 


The Jays moved on to Princ- | 


eton, NJ., to face Georgetown 


University. Well into the peak | 


of their season, the boys were in 

fine form, pulling off a relatively 

less strenuous 14-6 victory. The 
CONTINUED ON B11 





Jake Byrne holds Hopkins’ ninth National Championship plaque after a 12-11 win. 
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Often athletes struggle when 


| it comes to vocalizing their com- 


plex athletic emotions. Hopkins 
soccer players, though, just aren’t 
your typical jocks. 

“I play for Hopkins because 
Hopkins is the only place I know 
of where teamwork, determina- 
tion and commitment are used 
both on and off the field to create 
a positive impact in the lives of 
others,” sophomore Mary Kate 
Franchetti said. “A victory to a 
Hopkins student-athlete means 





using both our knowledge and 
passion to overcome any ob- 
stacle we may face while simul- 
taneously helping others do the 
same.” 

These sweet words are only 
half as nice as her and her team- 
mates’ game. Judging by sopho- 
more defender Nate Wysk’s 
words, Franchetti’s feelings may 
be contagious. 

“IT like competing. I like 
winning,” Wysk said. “I’ve 
almost quit, but have learned to 
keep pushing. I’ve realized that 
soccer is more than just a sport, 
more than just a game, and the 
people I play, with are more than 
just teammates. They’re like my 
brothers, and soccer is a part of 
who I am.” 

With such profound thoughts 
on the sport, it’S no surprise 
that the men and women’s 
soccer teams have kicked off 
their seasons with some serious 
success. 

Both the men’s and women’s 


soccer teams went undefeated 
over the weekend. As the men 
captured the Citrano Medical 
Labs Kickoff Classic title athome, 
the women headed off 
to New Jersey to go 1- 
1-0 at the TCNJ Adidas 
Classic. 

From the freshmen 
to the seniors, the soc- 
cer teams showed talent. Fresh- 
man Scott Bukowski scored his 
fifth goal of the season and soph- 
omore forward Caitlin Moore’s 
goal against Washington & Jef- 
ferson secured the 1-0 victory. 
Junior Nick Guana was named 
tournament MVP and _ senior 
defender Johanna Chapin was 
named Centennial Conference 
Defensive Player of the Week. 
Chapin said, “I feel like a senior. 
I’m confident and I know what to 
expect from myself and from the 
team in order to win.” 

Did you know Hopkins soccer 
trains worldwide? This summer, 
the men’s team spent time in It- 


~ SHIV GANDHI/NEW: 
| Sophomore Abby Tonge helps defend the Lady Jays in their game against Amherst on Saturday. The Jays’ strong def 








Fantasy Insider Week I: 
Moss, Romo and LaMont? 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 


News-Letter Sports Editor’ 


Week 1 was a week of sur- 
prises. If you're like me and you 
lost three out of four games this 
week, here’s some tips on where 
to turn now: 

Studs : Randy Moss, WR — 
New England’s 
off-season —ac- 
quisition ended 
all doubt in his 
debut against 





ie Adrian Peterson, it looks like | 


Taylor's hayday may have reached 
an end. Taylor went down with a 
hip injury in the first quarter and 
Peterson stepped in, revitalizing a 
once dismal Minnesota offense. 
Sleepersand Surprises Plaxi- 
co Burress, WR — While not neces- 
sarily a sleeper, no one expected 
this Giants re- 
ceiver to be the 
point leader for 
Week 1. Burress 
pulled in eight 
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ense kept the Lord Jeffs from scoring a single goal. 


Soccer teams keeping their eyes on the prize 


| By MARY DOMAN 


| News-Letter Sports Editor 


aly, and women’s seniors Chapin 
and forward Kim Lane traveled 
to the Dominican Republic and 
Spain. After anintense preseason, 
“We've become a really 
tight unit. It makes us 
special,” sophomore 
Naomi Sell said. 

“Our team has a 
completely different 
dynamic this year than it did 
last year,” said senior midfielder 
Cassandra Vogel. “I’ve never 
seen our team pass like we’ve 
been passing,” senior forward 
Ben McAbee said. 

Sophomore Rami Zeidan said, 
“We're able to finish our games 
this year. That’s a major improve- 
ment we’ve made as a team.” 
Judging by these players’ opin- 
ions, both teams have high hopes 
for the season. 

But despite their philosoph- 
ic words and ambitious goals 
(both headed, of course, for a 
NCAA championship), the soc- 
cer players haven't forgotten to 
incorporate plenty of fun into 
their schedules, too. 

From cheering each other 
on (one of sophomore defender 
Nick Kosik’s favorite hobbies), 
to jamming to “Reggaton” (in- 


| spired by Chapin and Lane’s 
| Latin journeys), to being dazzled 


by the tricks of Ben “The Magi- 
cian” McAbee, Sell ensures that 
both teams fulfill the Lady Jays’ 
motto — “We love fun.” 

This week, the teams travel to 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ches- 
tertown, Md. The Jays return to 
Homewood field Tuesday, when 
the men face Philadelphia Bibli- 
cal, and Wednesday, when the 
women take on St. Mary’s. 
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was a star in the 

Sunday night game against the Gi- 
ants. Romo threw for 345 yards and 
four touchdowns and scrambled in 
for one rushing TD. Even with the 
loss of slot receiver Terry Glenn, 
Romo adapted, utilizing Patrick 
Crayton and the mighty T.O. to 
rake in numbers that should make 
any fantasy manager drool. 

Duds : Jamal Lewis, RB — The 
once near-record-breaking back 
from Baltimore has seen little suc- 
cess in the past two seasons fol- 


Burress leading 
the pack. 

LaMont Jordan, RB — Differ- 
ent leagues have different scoring 
systems, butin mine this Oakland 
back’s points were better than 
LT’s. Jordan rushed for 70 yards 
and a touchdown, and caught 
nine balls for 89 yards. Yes he was 
facing the Pop Warner defense of 
Detroit, but Jordan is still worth a 
look in this fantasy season. 

Now you may look good in the 
books, but here’s a little tip on how 





Cross-Country lives up to 
pre-season hype 


Both the men’s and women’s 
cross-country teams smoked 
the competition at the Baltimore 
Metro Invitational this week- 
end, setting their goal for the 
national stage. Page B11. 
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Double Threat: 


lowing his drug arrest. The move Mike Murray 
to Cleveland and a weaker offen- 
sive line didn’t seem to make his 
situation any better. 35 rushing 


yards, 11 receiving and a lost fum- 


to be a fantasy god off the field. 
Demian’s Fantasy Rule #1: 
Don’t brag too much on Week 1. 
Yes, you won which does make 
you a better person than your 
opponent, but there is a whole 
season ahead of you. You could 
easily finish 1-15. Stay classy. 
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As a freshman, this Mary- 
land-native worked his way to a 
starting spot at QB, then walked 
on to the lacrosse team, a feat 
that earned him the title Athlete 

of the Week. Page B10. 








